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Your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course  package  consists  of  the  following  resources: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  30-2  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  & 30-2  Interactive  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

To  complete  this  course  successfully,  you’ll  need  the  following  additional  resources  and  materials: 

• the  textbook  Between  the  Lines  12  (Nelson  Thomson  Learning,  2002) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• the  play  Bethune  by  Rod  Langley  (revised  and  abridged  version,  published  in  2003) 

• a novel  from  a list  provided  in  Module  4 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  listed  in  Module  4 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  record  your  responses  to  questions  in  the  Student 
Module  Booklets 

• a journal  (journal  book,  scribbler,  or  key-tab) 

• a portfolio  booklet  (scribbler  or  key-tab) 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  Internet  connection* 

• a CD  player  (audio  CDs  can  also  be  played  on  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive) 

• a way  of  recording  your  voice  for  oral  assignments  (an  audiocassette  recorder  and  a blank 
audiocassette  or  appropriate  computer  software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR  or  DVD  player 

• access  to  library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

* If  you  don’t  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  or  Internet  connection  at  home  or 
at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or  at  the  home  of  a friend. 


Read  or  view  a text, 


Take  note  of  new  strategies. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in  the 
Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover 
what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 


Assessment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  your  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
Remember,  the  grading  you  achieve  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in 
English  Language  Arts  30-2.  Your  diploma  exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  you  need.  You 
should  work  in  an  area  that  is  quiet  and  free  from  distractions.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself 
to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do 
much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others. 
Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same 
partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  improve 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-2. 
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Have  you  started  thinking  about  the  road  ahead?  Now  that  you’re  nearing  the  end  of  English 
Language  Arts  30-2,  you’re  probably  thinking  about  the  future  and  what  you’ll  be  doing  next. 

In  this  final  module,  you’ll  think  about  some  of  the  challenges  you’ll  face  when  you’re  looking  for  a 
job  and  moving  away  from  home.  You’ll  also  do  some  review  of  the  material  in  this  course,  and  you’ll 
assess  how  your  skills  have  improved  over  the  past  months. 

Finally,  you’ll  get  some  tips  about  studying  for  your  final  exams,  and  you’ll  practise  doing  some 
typical  exam  questions.  When  you’ve  completed  this  module,  you  should  be  prepared  to  write 
your  final  tests,  and  you  should  be  ready  for  the  road  ahead. 
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One  of  the  challenges  that  you  may  face  on  the  road  ahead  is  getting  full-time  work.  Perhaps  you’ve 
already  had  considerable  work  experience;  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  intimidated  by  the  prospect 
of  looking  for  a job  and  starting  your  employment  career. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  think  about  looking  for  work,  applying  for  a job,  and  living  on  your  own.  You’ll 
review  how  to  write  an  effective  cover  letter  and  resume,  and  you’ll  receive  some  strategies  to  help  you 
with  a job  interview.  As  well,  you’ll  read  several  articles  that  will  give  you  tips  for  living  on  your  own. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  feel  more  confident  about  looking  for  work  and 
starting  a job.  You  should  also  be  prepared  to  face  some  of  the  challenges  on  the  road  ahead. 


Section  1 : The  Challenges  Ahead 
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Considering  a Career 


Have  you  already  chosen  your 
future  career,  or  are  you  still  trying 
to  decide  what  you  want  to  do?  If 
you’re  finishing  high  school,  perhaps 
you’re  thinking  that  the  educational 
period  of  your  life  is  over.  In  truth, 
you’ve  probably  just  started  your 
education.  From  now  on,  you’ll 
face  the  challenge  of  learning  in  a 
different  environment— on  the  job, 
in  other  institutions,  and  in  new 
social  situations. 

Research  has  shown  that  many 
people  today  will  have  several 
different  careers  in  their  lifetime. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  you  may 
find  yourself  training  for  different 
jobs  at  several  times  during  your  life. 


(Joaf^ncL^ tA 

Do  you  recall  being  asked  as  a child  what  you  wanted  to  be  when  you  grew 
up?  What  careers  did  you  dream  about?  Did  you  change  your  mind  many 
times?  Do  you  regret  giving  up  some  of  your  career  dreams,  or  do  you  feel 
confident  that  you’re  making  the  right  choices  now? 


Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  an  unconventional  career?  Although  most  people  end  up 
working  in  jobs  with  routines  and  security,  some  people  choose  careers  that  enable 
them  to  make  their  own  choices.  Turn  to  page  91  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read 
the  article  “Weird,  Odd,  and  Unusual  Jobs  and  the  People  Who  Love  Them”  by 
Charlene  Rooke. 

1.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  on  page  94  in  your  textbook. 
Use  your  chart  to  summarize  what  you’ve  learned  about  the  seven  individuals 
profiled  in  this  selection. 
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2.  Many  of  the  people  featured  in  Rooke’s  article  are  self-employed.  Think  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  working  for  someone  else  and  of  being 
self-employed.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  that  follows. 
Then  generate  as  many  pros  and  cons  as  you  can  on  this  topic. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  91  in  the  Appendix. 


Making  a career  choice  can  be  difficult. 
You  may  be  torn  between  what  you 
would  like  to  do  and  what  you  ought  to 
do.  For  example,  you  might  enjoy  art  or 
music,  but  earning  a living  as  an  artist 
or  musician  could  be  difficult.  Turn  to 
page  99  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and 
read  “When  Choosing  Your  Path,  Follow 
Your  Heart”  by  Elizabeth  Newton. 

3.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook 
with  the  following  headings.  Then 
complete  the  chart  by  listing  as  many 
reasons  as  you  can  think  of  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue. 


Reasons  to  Consider  Reasons  Not  to  Consider 

a Career  in  the  Arts  a Career  in  the  Arts 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  92  in  the  Appendix. 


Do  you  think  you  should  follow  your  heart  when  choosing  a career,  or  should 
you  give  consideration  to  the  practical  problem  of  earning  a living?  If  you 
could  have  a dream  job,  what  would  it  be?  Do  you  value  freedom  more  than 
security?  Would  you  like  to  be  self-employed? 
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If  you’re  still  undecided  about  a future  career,  here’s  a checklist  that  may  point  you 
in  the  right  direction.  Rate  yourself  on  the  following  statements: 


Statement 

Yes 

Sometimes 

No 

I enjoy  working  outdoors. 

I like  working  with  other  people. 

I enjoy  routine  and  structure. 

I am  self-disciplined,  and  I enjoy  working 
independently. 

I want  a job  with  stability,  security,  and  benefits. 

I want  a job  in  which  I can  work  toward  a 
management  position. 

I enjoy  working  with  computers. 

I am  capable  of  organizing  materials  and  people. 

I enjoy  operating  and  working  with  equipment 
and  machinery. 

I would  like  a job  in  which  I travel  frequently. 

I am  prepared  to  work  shifts  and  irregular  hours. 

I like  working  with  children. 

I like  working  with  teens. 

I like  working  with  elderly  people. 

I like  caring  for  sick  people. 

I enjoy  learning  and  am  willing  to  continue  my 
training  and  education. 

I enjoy  taking  risks. 

I have  a particular  talent  or  skill  that  I want  to  use 
in  my  career. 

Now  think  about  this  question:  Every  job  involves  problem  solving— what  types 
of  problems  do  you  want  to  solve?  For  example,  do  you  want  to  solve  problems 
associated  with  people,  machinery,  computers,  numbers,  words,  building  materials, 
diseases,  injuries,  animals— or  something  else? 


English  Language  Arts  30-2:  Module  7 
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Which  of  the  statements  in  the  checklist  reveal  something  insightful  about 
your  personality?  What  type  of  problem  do  you  think  you  would  enjoy 
solving  in  your  work?  What  situations  or  kinds  of  work  do  you  want  to 
avoid  in  your  future  career? 


Ms.  Martin:  What  are  you  planning  to  do  when  you  finish  high  school? 

Danielle:  I’m  going  to  university  to  study  nursing. 

Paul:  I’m  going  to  apprentice  as  an  electrician. 

Yuri:  I’ve  been  accepted  into  NAIT  to  study  computer  technology. 

Maria:  I’m  going  to  college  to  take  accounting. 

Krista:  I haven’t  made  up  my  mind  yet.  I’m  either  going  to  Olds  College  to  study 
animal  health  technology  or  to  Mount  Royal  College  to  take  broadcasting. 

Ms.  Martin:  Getting  more  education  is  a good  plan.  Most  employers  want  skilled 
workers.  And  don’t  forget — you  can  always  upgrade  your  training  by  taking 
evening  courses  while  you  work.  In  fact,  some  employers  will  pay  the  costs  of 
courses  if  they’re  related  to  your  work.  If  you’re  undecided  about  a future  career, 
part-time  or  temporary  jobs  or  volunteer  work  may  help  you  decide  what  you 
want  to  do— or  what  you  don’t  want  to  do! 

No  matter  what  job  you  plan  to  do,  you’ll  likely  be  working  at  least  part  of  the  time 
with  other  people.  In  fact,  getting  along  with  other  people  may  be  your  greatest 
challenge  in  the  workplace.  Turn  to  page  386  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read 
“Ten  Commandments  of  How  to  Get  Along  with  People”  by  Ann  Landers. 


What  do  you  think  of  Ann  Landers’  advice  in  this  article?  Which  of  these  ten 
commandments  do  you  think  are  most  important?  Which  do  you  find  most 
difficult  to  follow?  Which  ones  could  you  work  on  if  you  wanted  to  improve 
your  relations  with  other  people?  Do  you  know  people  who  would  benefit 
from  this  advice? 


4.  Make  a report  card  for  yourself,  and  rate  yourself  on  each  of  the  commandments 
in  this  article.  Write  the  numbers  1 to  10  in  your  notebook;  then  rate  yourself  on 
a scale  of  1 to  3.  Award  yourself  three  points  if  you  generally  follow  this  advice; 
two  points  if  you  frequently  follow  this  advice;  one  point  if  you  occasionally 
follow  it;  and  no  points  if  you  never  follow  it. 

How  high  did  you  score?  Where  do  you  need  to  improve? 

5.  How  could  following  the  advice  in  this  column  help  you  get  along  with  your 
employer  and  your  colleagues  at  work? 

6.  If  you  were  able  to  follow  all  of  these  commandments,  how  would  your  personal 
and  work  life  be  affected? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  92  in  the  Appendix. 


Choosing  the  career  that’s  right  for  you  can  be 
a challenge.  Think  carefully  about  your  skills, 
talents,  and  personality  before  making  that 
choice.  You  may  need  to  improve  your 
interpersonal  skills  so  that  you  can  work 
successfully  with  your  employer  or  supervisor, 
your  colleagues,  and  your  clients  or  customers. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 in  Section  1 . 
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2:  Applying  for  a Job 


How  much  work  experience  have  you  had?  If  you’ve  been  lucky,  you  may  have 
obtained  your  first  job  from  someone  you  know.  Perhaps  you  live  in  an  area  where 
jobs  are  relatively  easy  to  get.  For  many  people,  however,  finding  work  can  be  a 
challenge.  Many  employers  want  experience  and  training — if  you  lack  particular 
skills  or  work  experiences,  your  job  application  may  be  ignored.  In  this  lesson, 
you’ll  be  given  some  strategies  to  help  you  search  and  apply  for  the  jobs  you  want. 

Searching  for  Work 

(7oat^Kai£^Ktf^u>  7^ 


How  much  work  experience  have  you  had  so  far?  How  have  you  obtained 
your  jobs?  Have  you  ever  applied  for  a job  that  you  didn’t  get?  Why  didn’t 
you  get  the  job?  Have  you  ever  had  a job  interview?  If  you  have,  how  well 
did  you  do?  How  confident  are  you  about  handling  the  job  search  and 
application  process? 


Section  1 : The  Challenges  Ahead 
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Whether  you  are  looking  for  full-time  employment  or  a temporary  or  part-time 
position,  searching  for  work  can  be  a challenge.  For  some  tips  on  finding  a job, 
turn  to  page  403  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  article  “Looking  for  Work 
Is  a Search  Campaign”  by  Janis  Foord  Kirk.  Use  the  SQ3R  method  for  reading  this 
article  to  help  you  comprehend  and  recall  what  you  read.  If  you’ve  forgotten  this 
reading  method,  refer  to  page  156  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

1.  Close  your  textbook;  then  list  as  many  ways  as  you  can  recall  from  the  article 
of  looking  for  work.  When  you’ve  run  out  of  ideas,  look  back  at  the  article. 
How  many  of  the  ten  ways  did  you  remember? 

2.  Which  of  these  job-hunting  methods  is  totally  new  to  you? 

3.  Many  jobs  are  advertised  in  local  newspapers.  If  you  don’t  want  to  buy  a 
newspaper,  where  can  you  go  to  read  one? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  93  in  the  Appendix, 


Mr.  Darby:  Many  people  have  found  jobs  through  tips  from  someone  they  know  or 
someone  they  met  as  they  were  searching  for  work.  Generally,  the  more  people 
you  talk  to  personally,  the  better  your  chance  of  finding  work. 

Paul:  That’s  right.  When  my  brother  was  looking  for  work  as  an  electronics 
technician,  he  made  a list  of  some  possible  employers,  and  he  spoke  to  all  of 
them  individually.  He  also  left  his  resume  with  anyone  who  might  need  someone 
like  him.  Eventually,  he  got  a tip  that  led  to  the  job  he  really  wanted. 

Maria:  My  dad  has  a construction  business.  People  are  always  coming  around 

looking  for  work.  Sometimes  Dad  hires  them,  but  a lot  of  the  time  he  refers  them 
to  other  places  where  he  knows  work  is  available. 

Mr.  Darby:  It’s  tough  to  approach  strangers  and  ask  for  a job,  but  if  you  speak 

politely,  look  respectable,  and  sound  eager  to  work,  most  people  will  help  you  in 
one  way  or  another. 

How  prepared  are  you  to  search  for  work?  Turn  to  page  409  in  Between  the  Lines  12, 

and  analyse  your  own  attitudes  and  skills  as  you  read  “The  Job  Hunt  Preparation 

Checklist.”  Write  your  ratings  in  your  notebook. 
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4.  How  high  did  you  score  on  this  checklist?  Look  back  at  your  worst  and  best 
scores.  According  to  this  checklist,  what  are  your  strengths  and  weaknesses? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 


Resumes  and  Cover  Letters 


Many  employers  assess  potential  employees 
in  two  ways:  they  ask  for  a resume,  and  the 
they  invite  the  best  applicants  to  an  intervie 
When  you  create  a resume,  you’re  not  simp 
providing  information.  You’re  also  demonst 
that  you’re  capable  of  organizing  informatic 
effectively.  Developing  a well-written, 
well-organized  resume  is  an  essential 
component  of  a job  search. 


Turn  to  page  413  in  Between  the  Lines  12, 
and  read  “Your  Resume.”  Then  examine 
the  sample  resume  on  page  414. 


5.  Suggest  at  least  five  ways  that  Jodi  Anson’s 

resume  on  page  414  follows  the  advice  on  page  413. 


6.  Why  do  many  people  include  extra-curricular  activities  in  a resume? 

7.  Although  you  don’t  have  to  include  references  in  your  resume,  having  a list  ready 
is  a good  idea.  If  references  are  requested,  you’re  prepared  to  give  them. 

a.  Before  you  include  someone’s  name  on  your  list  of  references,  what  procedure 
should  you  follow? 

b.  What  information  should  be  included  with  the  name  on  a reference  list? 

When  you  apply  for  a job,  you  should  provide  a cover  letter  with  your  resume. 

Read  the  sample  cover  letter  on  page  417  in  Between  the  Lines  12. 

8.  What  information  does  John  Doe  place  in  the  first  paragraph? 

9.  Information  about  John  Doe’s  work  experience  will  be  found  in  his  resume. 

Why  does  he  include  the  second  paragraph  in  his  letter? 

10.  Why  should  you  include  your  phone  number  in  your  cover  letter  and  resume? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  93  in  the  Appendix. 


A complete,  correct,  and  well-formatted 
resume  and  cover  letter  are  essential  tools 
when  you’re  looking  for  work.  A polished 
resume  will  definitely  increase  your 
chances  of  being  invited  for  an  interview. 


The  Job  Interview 


A job  interview  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  an  impression  on  a potential 
employer.  If  you’ve  been  called  for  a job  interview,  you’ll  need  to  do  some 
preparation  in  advance.  Your  nervousness  will  decrease  if  you  are  well  prepared 
for  the  questions  you  may  be  asked. 

11.  Pretend  you’re  an  employer  looking  for  an  employee.  What  kind  of  individual 
would  you  want  to  hire? 

12.  As  the  employer,  what  would  you  notice  when  you  first  meet  a job  applicant  at 
an  interview? 

13.  Suggest  five  questions  you  would  ask  a potential  employee  in  a job  interview. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  94  in  the  Appendix, 

Studies  have  shown  that  you  have  just  a few  minutes  to  create  an  impression  when 
you  meet  someone.  Turn  to  page  69  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  “Four  Minutes 
That  Get  You  Hired”  by  Connie  Brown  Glaser  and  Barbara  Steinberg  Smalley. 

Were  you  startled  to  discover  that  many  people  judge  someone  they  meet  within  ten 
seconds?  Did  any  other  information  in  this  article  surprise  you? 

14.  The  authors  of  this  article  emphasize  three  strategies  to  make  an  effective  first 
impression.  Summarize  these  three  strategies. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  94  in  the  Appendix. 

You’ve  imagined  yourself  as  a potential  employer;  now  imagine  yourself  as  a 
potential  employee.  Pretend  that  you’ve  submitted  an  effective  resume  and  cover 
letter  with  your  job  application,  and  you’ve  been  asked  to  come  in  for  an  interview. 
What  can  you  do  to  ensure  that  you  make  an  effective  impression  in  the  interview? 
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■ w V. 


Before  the  Interview 


The  following  pointers  will  help  you  prepare  for  the  interview: 


• Do  some  research  so  that  you  know  something  about  the 
company — who  owns  it,  what  it  does,  where  it  operates, 
and  what  might  be  expected  of  you  as  an  employee. 

• Think  about  your  appearance.  Do  you  need  a haircut  or  a 
new  hairstyle?  Should  you  discard  your  body  jewellery? 

Although  you  may  believe  that  you  have  the  right  to 
decide  how  you  look,  employers  expect  employees  to 
look  and  dress  appropriately  for  the  job.  If  you  want  a 
job,  you  may  have  to  change  your  appearance. 

• Rehearse  for  an  interview  just  as  you  would  rehearse  a 
speech.  Have  someone  ask  you  typical  questions,  and 
practise  answering  them.  Or  record  yourself  as  you 
answer  questions,  and  then  listen  to  your  answers. 


Questions  Commonly  Asked  in  a Job  Interview 


- Tell  me  about  yourself.  What  do  you  like  to  do  in  your  free  time? 

- What  five  words  best  describe  you? 

- What  are  your  long-term  goals? 

- What  have  been  your  greatest  achievements  in  life  so  far? 

- What  experiences  have  you  had  that  will  help  you  in  this  job? 

- Have  you  ever  done  this  type  of  work  before? 

- Why  do  you  want  to  work  here? 

- Why  do  you  want  to  change  jobs?  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  job? 

- What  are  your  strengths?  What  are  your  weaknesses? 

- Are  you  willing  to  work  overtime?  Are  you  able  to  work  shifts  or  weekends? 

- What  salary  do  you  expect? 

- Can  you  work  independently  without  supervision? 

- What  kinds  of  equipment  can  you  operate? 

- What  computer  experience  and  training  have  you  had? 

- How  well  do  you  work  with  other  people? 

- Do  you  have  a valid  driver’s  license?  Have  you  taken  driver  training? 

- Are  you  bondable?  Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with  the  law? 

- Have  you  taken  any  courses  to  upgrade  your  skills  since  you  left  school? 

- Have  you  ever  been  fired  from  a job? 


Section  1 : The  Challenges  Ahead 
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• Arrange  to  arrive  ten  minutes  early 
for  the  interview.  Allow  enough 
time  to  park  a vehicle  if  necessary 
and  find  the  location  where 
you’ll  be  interviewed. 

• Your  interview  may  take  only 
a few  minutes;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  start  late  and  last 
longer  than  you  expect.  Don’t 
add  to  your  stress  by  parking  in 
a 30-minute  zone  or  making 
another  appointment  an  hour  later. 

• Don’t  bring  a coffee  mug  or  can  of 
pop  with  you.  Get  rid  of  any  food  or  chewing  gum  before  you  enter  the 
location.  Never  smoke,  even  if  others  are  doing  so. 

• When  you  enter  the  office,  go  to  the  reception  desk  and  politely  explain  who 
you  are  and  why  you’re  there.  Ask  the  name  of  the  person  (or  people)  who  will 
be  interviewing  you. 

• Wait  patiently  for  your  interview.  Don’t  be  intimidated  if  the  waiting  area  is 
filled  with  several  people.  They  may  be  competing  with  you,  or  they  may  be 
applying  for  other  jobs,  or  waiting  to  see  someone  for  another  reason. 


During  the  Interview 

The  following  tips  will  help  you  effectively  handle  the  interview  itself: 


Walk  into  the  room  with  a smile.  This  is  the  moment  when  you  need  to  make 
an  excellent  first  impression.  Your  body  language  will  tell  a lot  about  your 
confidence  and  your  attitude.  You  don’t  want 
to  look  frightened  or  nervous,  nor 
do  you  want  to  look  arrogant  or 
condescending.  The  key  is  to  show 
a pleasant  and  positive  attitude. 

Be  prepared  to  shake  hands 
with  the  person  conducting  the 
interview.  Make  eye  contact, 
and  introduce  yourself:  “Hello, 

I’m  Erin  Marchand.  I’m 
applying  for  the  clerk  position 
in  the  Sales  Department.” 
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• Listen  carefully  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  conducting  the  interview  if 
you’re  unfamiliar  with  it.  Call  the  person  by  name  (using  the  appropriate  form 
of  address  such  as  Ms.  Hoang  or  Dr.  Ward)  as  you  answer  questions. 

• Generally,  you’ll  be  invited  to  sit.  Don’t  slouch  in  the  chair  or  look  too  relaxed. 
Avoid  looking  like  the  applicant  in  the  cartoon  on  page  419  in  Between  the  Lines  12\ 

• During  the  interview,  focus  your  attention  on  the  person  asking  the  questions. 
Listen  carefully  to  each  question,  and  answer  the  questions  sincerely  and 
honestly.  Try  to  respond  with  more  than  yes  or  no,  but  keep  to  the  point.  If  the 
interviewer  wants  to  know  more,  he  or  she  will  ask  for  more  information. 

• When  you’re  talking,  speak  clearly  and  maintain  eye  contact  with  the 
interviewer.  Don’t  mumble,  speak  too  quickly,  or  pause  awkwardly. 

After  the  Interview 

The  end  of  the  interview  is  not  necessarily  the  end  of  the  process.  Take  a few  minutes 
to  think  over  the  interview.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  it  with  someone,  especially  if 
you  were  surprised  by  a question.  Think  about  your  performance;  make  a list  of 
things  you  did  well  and  things  you  need  to  improve. 

15.  Suppose  that  you  were  asked  the  following  questions  in  a job  interview: 

• Would  you  describe  yourself  as  a person  with  initiative? 

• Can  you  work  independently? 

• Are  you  reliable  and  trustworthy? 

Of  course,  anyone  can  answer  yes  to  these  questions.  How  could  you  respond  in 
a way  that  convinces  the  interviewer  that  you  have  these  qualities? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  94  in  the  Appendix. 


Keep  in  mind  that  your  resume  and  interview  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  show  your  potential  employer 
that  you  are  hard-working,  reliable,  and  trustworthy. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 in  Section  1 . 


Section  1 : The  Challenges  Ahead  23 


CesmS:  Living  on  Your  Ov/n 


Krista:  I’m  looking  forward  to  living  on  my  own  in  some  ways,  but  there’s  a lot  to 
think  about.  First,  I have  to  find  an  apartment  that  I can  afford;  I’ll  have  to  get 
my  phone  and  utilities  hooked  up,  get  furniture,  and  move  my  stuff  in.  Then  I’ll 
have  to  keep  the  place  clean,  do  my  own  laundry,  buy  my  own  groceries,  and 
cook.  It  makes  me  realize  how  much  my  parents  do  for  me  now. 

Paul:  Yeah,  when  I think  about  it.  I’m  pretty  lucky  to  live  with  my  parents.  I’ve  been 
working  part-time  through  high  school,  but  I use  my  money  for  personal  stuff 
like  clothes  and  entertainment  and  my  car  expenses.  I’ve  never  had  to  pay  rent  or 
buy  food. 


Ms.  Martin:  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  for  advice  or  help  from  your  teachers,  co-workers, 
and  friends.  Most  people  will  be  happy  to  help  you. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  might  have  to  do  is  find  somewhere  to  live.  Suppose  you 
decide  to  rent  an  apartment.  What  should  you  look  for  when  you’re  checking  out 
places  to  rent?  Turn  to  page  433  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  “How  to  Inspect 
an  Apartment”  by  Sandra  Clockedile. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  inspect  an  apartment  carefully  before  signing  a lease  and 
moving  in? 


2.  Why  does  this  author  recommend  that  you  keep  copies  of  all  correspondence 
with  your  landlord?  Why  does  she  suggest  that  you  might  even  want  to  videotape 
your  apartment  before  you  move  in? 


3.  Some  property  managers  have  inspection  forms  that  new  tenants  must  complete 
and  sign.  Use  the  information  in  this  selection  to  design  a form  that  you  could 
use  when  you’re  inspecting  an  apartment. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  95  in  the  Appendix. 
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While  many  people  are  able  to  rely  on  public  transport,  you  may  have  to  buy  a 
vehicle  when  you’re  living  on  your  own.  The  article  “Lemons  for  Sale”  by  Hal  Karp 
on  page  427  in  Between  the  Lines  12  gave  you  advice  about  buying  a used  vehicle. 
If  you  buy  a vehicle,  you  will  be  responsible  for  insurance  and  maintenance  costs. 


As  you  likely  know,  vehicle  insurance  becomes  more  expensive  if  you  have  a collision 
or  if  you  get  speeding  tickets.  While  you  can  avoid  speeding,  you  may  be  unable  to 
avoid  some  types  of  collisions.  Being  an  alert  and  defensive  driver  should,  however, 
protect  you  from  many  situations  in  which  collisions  are  more  likely  to  occur.  A good 
driver  has  to  be  skilful  in  handling  a vehicle,  knowledgeable  about  the  rules  of  the 
road,  aware  of  the  current  conditions  and  potential  hazards,  and  courteous  to  other 
drivers  and  to  pedestrians. 

What  kind  of  driver  are  you?  Test  your  driving  ability  by  taking  the  quiz  on  page  424 
in  Between  the  Lines  12. 


According  to  this  quiz,  what  kind  of  driver  are  you?  Are  you  considerate  of 
other  drivers  on  the  road?  Do  you  drive  defensively?  Do  you  think  about  your 
own  safety,  your  passengers’  safety,  and  the  safety  of  other  drivers  and 
pedestrians?  Do  you  use  the  vehicle  you’re  driving  to  prove  your  superiority 
or  demonstrate  your  fearlessness?  How  do  you  react  when  other  drivers  make 
mistakes  or  act  irresponsibly? 

4.  Some  drivers  experience  “road  rage”  when  they  feel  that  they’ve  been  mistreated 
by  other  drivers. 

a.  What  are  some  common  causes  of  “road  rage”? 

b.  Why  is  it  important  to  control  your  anger  when  you’re  driving  a vehicle? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  96  in  the  Appendix, 


Section  1 : The  Challenges  Ahead 


Another  responsibility  when  you’re 
living  on  your  own  is  managing 
your  financial  affairs.  Whether  your 
income  is  small  or  large,  you’ll 
need  to  budget  your  earnings  so 
that  you  can  control  your  spending. 


5.  What  expenses  will  you  need  to  provide  for  in  your  budget? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  96  in  the  Appendix. 

How  much  do  you  know  about  banking?  Perhaps  you’ve  had  a bank  account  for 
several  years,  but  you  may  be  unaware  of  the  variety  of  services  that  banks  offer. 

Turn  to  page  397  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  preview  the  article  “Banking  and  Saving.” 

6.  The  article  includes  many  facts  about  money  management. 

a.  What  did  you  notice  about  the  organization  of  the  article  as  you  previewed  it? 

b.  Skim  the  article  again.  Why  is  this  article  very  suitable  for  the  SQ3R  reading 
method? 

Now  read  the  article  completely,  using  SQ3R.  Then  answer  the  following  questions 
in  your  notebook. 

7.  According  to  the  article,  what  are  three  basic  services  that  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  provide? 

8.  Most  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  are  privately  owned  businesses  that  earn 
profits  for  their  shareholders.  How  do  these  financial  institutions  make  money? 

9.  You  may  consider  borrowing  money  for  various  needs. 

a.  When  you  borrow  money  from  a bank  or  other  financial  institution,  what 
requirements  will  you  likely  be  expected  to  meet? 

b.  What  questions  should  you  ask  when  you’re  arranging  a loan? 

c.  Where  can  you  obtain  more  information  about  borrowing  money? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  96  in  the  Appendix. 
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How  much  experience  have  you  had  dealing  with  banks  or  other  financial 
institutions?  Have  you  ever  borrowed  money  from  a bank?  Do  you  have  a 
debit  card  or  a credit  card?  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a good  money 
manager?  Are  you  able  to  control  your  spending?  Are  you  able  to  save 
money,  or  do  you  spend  everything  you  have? 


When  you’re  just  starting  a job,  you’ll 
likely  have  so  many  expenses  that  you 
probably  won’t  think  much  about  saving 
money.  Still,  many  investment  counsellors 
believe  that  you  should  start  saving  as 
soon  as  you  can,  even  if  you’re  putting 
away  only  a few  dollars  every  month. 

Turn  to  page  394  in  Between  the  Lines  12, 
and  read  “How  to  Make  Yourself  Save.” 

10.  Which  tips  in  this  article  make  the 
most  sense  for  young  people  starting 
their  careers? 

11.  What  features  of  this  article  make  it 
easy  to  read? 

12.  Do  you  think  buying  things  on  credit  is  a good  idea?  Make  a chart  in  your 
notebook  with  the  following  headings.  List  as  many  points  as  you  can  on  each 
side  of  the  issue. 


Advantages  of  Using  Credit  Disadvantages  of  Using  Credit 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  97  in  the  Appendix. 


Living  on  your  own  can  be  challenging. 
Think  carefully  before  you  make  decisions, 
and  ask  for  help  when  you  need  it. 


Section  1 : The  Challenges  Ahead 


f 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  considered  some  of  the  challenges  related  to  living  on  your  own 
and  starting  your  career.  You  learned  some  job-search  strategies  such  as  writing  an 
effective  resume  and  cover  letter  and  handling  a job  interview.  You  also  read  several 
articles  that  gave  you  tips  on  living  on  your  own. 

As  you  face  the  challenges  ahead,  you’ll  frequently  need  information  to  help  you 
make  decisions.  Using  your  research  skills,  you  should  be  able  to  locate  this 
information  in  a library  and  on  the  Internet.  And  don’t  forget  to  ask  for  help  when 
you  need  it— people  in  your  community  are  an  excellent  source  of  information. 

In  the  years  ahead,  you’ll  continually  use  all  of  the  skills  you’ve  learned  in  language 
arts— reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  representing.  In  fact,  the 
real  test  of  your  skills  isn’t  on  your  final  exams;  the  real  test  is  how  effectively  you 
use  these  skills  in  your  work  and  in  your  personal  life. 


Go  to  page  4 in  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  complete  the 
remaining  question  in  this  section. 


r 
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A last  look  at  literary  Tex 


In  this  course,  you’ve  read  a variety 
of  literary  texts— poetry,  drama,  stories, 
a novel,  and  a variety  of  non-fiction. 
You’ve  responded  to  this  material  in  your 
journal,  discussed  it  with  a partner  or 
group  when  you’ve  had  the  opportunity, 
and  extended  your  understanding  of  the 
techniques  used  by  the  authors  to  create 
their  works. 

Literature  serves  an  important  purpose.  It 
allows  people  to  experience  places,  times, 
events,  and  other  people  that  may  be  far 
removed  from  their  lives.  It  also  enables 
people  to  understand  themselves,  their 
community,  and  the  world. 

On  your  final  exam,  you’ll  be  asked  to 
read  several  literary  texts  and  demonstrate 
your  understanding  of  them.  In  this 
section,  you’ll  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  some  of  the  literary  concepts  that 
you’ve  learned  in  this  course.  When 
you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should 
feel  more  confident  about  responding  to 
literary  texts. 


Section  2:  A Last  Look  at  Literary  Texts 
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i-esmf:  Reviewing  Fictional  Texts 


In  this  course,  you’ve  studied  several  short 
stories  and  a novel.  You  should  now  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  how  authors  of 
fictional  texts  create  their  stories. 


1.  How  familiar  are  you  with  the  terms 
used  to  discuss  fictional  texts?  For  each 
of  the  following  definitions,  supply  the 
appropriate  literary  term. 


a.  the  person,  group,  or  force  opposing 
the  main  character 


d.  a difficult  situation  involving  a choice 
between  undesirable  alternatives 


e.  hints  or  clues  about  events  that  will  occur  later  in  the  story 


b. 

c. 


a suspenseful  ending  that  leaves  the 
reader  to  guess  the  outcome 

a method  of  revealing  characters’ 
personalities  by  directly  telling 
readers  about  the  characters 


f.  a critical  event  or  decision  that  results  in  a change  of  direction 

g.  the  reason  behind  an  action  or  decision 

h.  a type  of  narration  in  which  the  author  focuses  on  one  character,  enabling  the 
reader  to  know  what  this  character  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels 

i.  any  commonly  held,  oversimplified  idea  or  judgement  of  a person,  group,  or  issue 

j.  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  a text 

k.  the  contrast  between  an  event  and  its  expected  outcome 

l.  the  struggle  between  the  main  character  and  his  or  her  fears,  guilt,  or  values 

m.  the  most  exciting  point  in  a story;  the  most  significant  turning  point 


n.  an  undeveloped  character 


o.  the  part  of  the  plot  in  which  suspense  is  created  and  complications  arise 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  97  in  the  Appendix. 
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2.  You  learned  about  point  of  view  in  Module  2.  (If  you  need  to  review,  reread 
Module  2,  Section  1:  Lesson  4.)  Skim  parts  of  the  following  stories  in  Between 
the  Lines  12.  Then  for  each  story,  tell  what  point  of  view  the  author  uses. 


a. 

“Just  Once,”  page  118 

b. 

“On  the  Right  Track,” 

page  129 

c. 

“The  Fun  They  Had,” 

page  5 

d. 

“Zoo,”  page  55 

e. 

“Deportation  at  Breakfast,”  page  63 

3.  Each  point  of  view  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Make  a chart  in  your 
notebook  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Complete  your  chart  by  writing  at 
least  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  for  each  point  of  view. 


4.  The  plot  of  a story  or  novel  generally  has  five  parts.  In  your  notebook,  create  a 
chart  with  the  following  headings.  Complete  your  chart  by  writing  the  name  of 
each  part  of  the  plot  and  a brief  explanation  of  what  the  author  accomplishes  in 
each  part  of  the  plot. 


What  the  Author  Accomplishes 
in  This  Part  of  the  Plot 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  98  in  the  Appendix. 

You’re  about  to  read  a story  called  “Two  Fishermen.”  What  comes  to  your  mind  when 
you  hear  this  title?  Take  a moment  to  predict  what  this  story  will  be  about. 

“Two  Fishermen,”  written  by  Canadian  author  Morley  Callaghan,  is  set  in  the  1930s 
when  newspapers  were  still  the  main  form  of  mass  communication.  The  main 
character  in  the  story  is  Michael  Foster,  a young  reporter  working  in  a small  town. 
Turn  now  to  page  300  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  “Two  Fishermen.” 


What  did  you  think  of  this  short  story?  Did  the  ending  surprise  you?  Why  do 
you  think  the  author  called  the  story  “Two  Fishermen”?  Do  you  admire  or 
sympathize  with  the  characters  in  the  story?  Do  you  understand  why  Michael 
Foster  acted  the  way  he  did?  Do  you  approve  of  his  behaviour?  Do  you 
support  capital  punishment? 


Paul:  This  story  sure  surprised  me.  1 didn’t  expect  an  ordinary  little  guy  like  Smitty 
to  be  the  hangman. 

Maria:  1 don’t  understand  why  Thomas  Delaney  is  being  hanged.  After  all,  Mathew 
Rhinehart  had  molested  Thomas  Delaney’s  wife. 

Mr.  Darby:  The  law  doesn’t  permit  you  to  kill  someone  for  vengeance. 

Yuri:  But  you  can  defend  yourself.  Delaney  killed  Rhinehart  in  a fight.  The  story  says 
that  Delaney  was  beaten  up  in  the  struggle.  Isn’t  that  self-defence? 

Mr.  Darby:  You’re  right.  But  did  you  notice  that  we’re  not  given  any  details  of  the 
trial  in  the  story?  Why  is  that? 

Krista:  It  seems  that  the  author  doesn’t  want  to  focus  on  the  crime.  We’re  supposed 
to  be  thinking  about  the  reporter’s  relationship  with  the  hangman. 

Mr.  Darby:  Absolutely.  Delaney  has  been  sentenced  to  hang,  the  townspeople  are 
angry,  but  justice  is  supposedly  being  carried  out.  The  author’s  point  of  view 
focuses  our  attention  on  the  reporter  and  his  actions. 

Danielle:  I understand  what  you  mean.  We  see  the  events  of  the  story  as  the 
reporter  sees  them — even  the  ending  is  told  from  Michael’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Darby:  Exactly.  The  point  of  view  in  a story  is  like  a camera;  it  directs  your 
attention  toward  particular  characters  and  events.  In  this  case,  the  author  tells  us 
to  think  about  Michael  Foster— not  Thomas  Delaney. 
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Every  story  has  a central  character,  called  a protagonist.  Many  stories  also  have  a 
character  that  acts  as  the  antagonist  or  opposing  force.  Other  characters  in  the  story 
are  called  minor  characters.  They  may  make  an  important  contribution  by  revealing 
crucial  information  about  the  protagonist. 

5.  Think  about  the  two  main  characters  in  the  story,  Michael  Foster  and  Smitty. 

a.  How  are  these  two  men  different?  Are  they  similar  in  any  way? 

b.  Why  are  they  able  to  form  a friendship  with  one  another? 

6.  Reread  the  first  paragraph  of  Callaghan’s  story.  What  important  information  is 
found  in  this  paragraph? 

7.  What  is  Smitty’s  attitude  toward  his  job?  Quote  a significant  sentence  from  the 
story  that  reveals  his  attitude. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  99  in  the  Appendix* 


The  setting  of  a story  is  the  time  when  the  story  happens  and  the  place  where  the 
events  occur.  The  setting  includes  the  environment  or  society  where  the  characters 
live.  The  setting  can  be  one  of  the  obstacles  that  the  main  character  must  overcome. 

8.  Think  about  the  setting  of  “Two  Fishermen.”  Why  are 
the  time  and  place  significant? 


b.  How  do  these  actions  foreshadow  the 
end  of  the  story? 


9. 


a. 


Why  does  Michael  refuse  to  walk  back  to 
town  with  Smitty?  Why  doesn’t  Michael 
join  Smitty  the  next  morning  when  he 
goes  fishing? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  99  In  the  Appendix* 

Stories  can  have  several  types  of  conflicts: 

• internal  or  mental— characters  must  confront  their  own  fears  or  guilt,  or  must 
make  a moral  decision 

• external  or  physical — characters  must  overcome  problems  caused  by  other 
characters  or  by  the  environment 

10.  List  all  the  conflicts  you  see  in  “Two  Fishermen.”  Which  one  is  the  central  conflict? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  100  In  the  Appendix* 


Section  2:  A Last  Look  at  Literary  Texts 
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Paul:  I’ve  always  had  trouble  identifying  symbols  in  a literary  text.  I know  that  a 
symbol  is  something  that  represents  something  else,  but  I’m  still  not  sure  when 
something  is  a symbol. 

Ms.  Martin:  What  comes  to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  a raven? 

Paul:  Ravens  are  large  and  black.  They’re  scavengers,  aren’t  they? 

Ms.  Martin:  That’s  right.  If  an  author  were  describing  the  scavenging  habits  of  birds 
and  animals,  the  raven  wouldn’t  be  a symbol.  However,  because  of  its  scavenging 
habits  and  its  colour,  a raven  is  associated  with  death.  In  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  poem 
“The  Raven,”  the  bird  symbolizes  the  finality  of  death. 

Paul:  But  how  do  you  know  when  something  is  a symbol? 

Ms.  Martin:  You  have  to  read  a text  carefully  and  look  for  clues.  If  you’re  reading  a 
story  in  which  a man  gives  a bouquet  of  pale  pink  roses  to  a woman,  you  might 
not  think  much  of  it.  But  later  on  in  the  story,  if  the  author  refers  again  to  the 
roses,  the  author  might  be  directing  your  attention  to  the  flowers. 

Paul:  But  what  do  the  roses  represent? 

Ms.  Martin:  That  depends  on  the  story  itself.  Suppose  that  the  man  shifts  his 
interest  to  another  woman,  to  whom  he  gives  a bouquet  of  deep  red  roses. 
What’s  the  significance  of  the  two  different  colours  of  roses? 

Paul:  I see  what  you  mean.  Probably  the  red  roses  would  represent  passionate  love, 
whereas  the  pale  pink  roses  would  represent  affection  or  friendship. 

Ms.  Martin:  You’re  right.  You  should  always  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  symbolism 
in  a literary  text,  but  don’t  assume  that  something  is  a symbol  unless  the  author 
refers  to  it  more  than  once  or  gives  special  attention  to  it  in  some  way. 

11.  How  does  the  author  use  the  fish  in  the  story  “Two  Fishermen”?  Are  the  fish 
symbolic? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 00  in  the  Appendix. 
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Irony  occurs  when  a situation  results  in  the  opposite 
of  what  you  expected.  Many  short  stories  have  ironic 
endings,  showing  that  life  is  often  unpredictable,  full 
of  strange  twists  and  capricious  events. 


12.  The  mob  scene  at  the  end  of  the  story  forces  Michael  to  make  a choice.  What 
does  he  decide  to  do?  What  irony  is  created  in  this  part  of  the  story? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 00  in  the  Appendix. 

The  theme  of  a story  is  the  author’s  underlying  message  about  human  behaviour 
or  life.  To  determine  the  theme  of  the  story,  think  about  the  way  that  the  main 
character  deals  with  the  central  conflict  in  the  story.  What  does  the  author  reveal 
through  the  central  character’s  behaviour? 

13.  Think  about  the  way  that  Michael  handles  his  conflict  at  the  end  of  the  story. 
What  message  is  the  author  implying  about  friendship  and  betrayal? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 00  in  the  Appendix. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  read  a story  and  you’ve 
reviewed  some  of  the  elements  that  you  see  in 
fictional  texts.  As  you  read  stories  and  novels,  keep 
in  mind  that  your  understanding  of  the  text  will  be 
enhanced  if  you  can  recognize  the  techniques  and 
devices  that  authors  use  when  they’re  writing. 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 in  Section  2. 


lesm  2:  Revisiting  Poetry 


Throughout  this  course,  you’ve  read  many  poems,  and  you’ve  learned  several 
strategies  to  help  you  read  and  interpret  poems. 

1.  List  in  your  notebook  at  least  three  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  help  you  when 
you’re  reading  a poem. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  100  in  the  Appendix. 


Mr.  Darby:  How  has  your  study  of  poetry  in  English  Language  Arts  30-2  extended 
your  appreciation  of  poetry? 

Krista:  I understand  figurative  language  better  now.  When  I read  a poem,  I watch  for 
comparisons,  and  I think  about  how  effective  they  are. 

Maria:  I’ve  become  aware  of  imagery  and  I’m  trying  to  include  more  imagery  in  my 
own  poetry. 

Danielle:  I really  enjoyed  some  of  the  poems  we  read.  I’m  more  observant  now  of 
the  words  that  a poet  chooses  and  the  tone  that’s  created. 

Paul:  I like  poetry  that  has  a regular  rhythm  and  has  rhyme.  Free  verse  is  okay,  but 
I think  poems  like  “The  Highwayman”  or  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee”  are 
more  appealing. 

Yuri:  The  poems  written  by  Aboriginal  people  were  interesting.  They  gave  me  a 
glimpse  into  a life  that  I haven’t  experienced. 


Mr.  Darby:  Poetry  is  like  music:  there’s  a tremendous  variety,  something  to  appeal  to 
everyone’s  taste.  Just  as  very  few  people  like  all  types  of  music,  very  few  people 
will  like  all  types  of  poetry.  But  people’s  tastes  change  over  time  so  you  may  find 
that  you  gradually  come  to  appreciate  different  types  of  poetry. 


2.  Check  your  understanding  of  the  terms  used  to  discuss  poetry  by  matching  the 
following  terms  with  the  appropriate  definition.  If  you  are  unsure  of  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  terms,  check  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  this  module. 

Terms 


metaphor 

onomatopoeia 

personification 

rhyme 

rhythm 


simile 


alliteration 

allusion 

hyperbole 

imagery 

juxtaposition 


speaker 


stanza 

theme 

tone 


Definitions 

a.  brief  reference  to  a person,  place,  or  event  from  history,  literary,  mythology, 
or  popular  culture 

b.  intentional  repetition  of  initial  consonant  sounds  in  nearby  words 

c.  language  that  appeals  to  the  senses 

d.  words  whose  sound  resembles  the  sound  being  described 

e.  giving  human  characteristics  to  something  nonhuman 

f.  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using  the  words  like  or  as 

g.  a group  of  lines  in  a poem 

h.  the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  the  subject 

i.  the  central  idea  or  underlying  message  about  life 

j.  words  that  end  in  a similar  sound 

k.  an  indirect  or  implicit  comparison  of  two  unlike  things 

l.  the  persona  used  by  a poet  to  tell  a story  or  express  feelings 

m.  exaggeration  to  create  an  effect 

n.  an  effect  created  by  arranging  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  in  a pattern 

o.  an  effect  created  by  placing  two  contrasting  images  close  together 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 01  in  the  Appendix^ 


As  you’ve  learned,  poems  can  be  written  about  any  subject.  Love,  war,  nature, 
society,  animals,  and  sports  are  just  some  examples.  Turn  to  page  108  in  Between 
the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  poem  about  the  sport  of  basketball  called  “Slam,  Dunk,  & 
Hook”  by  Yusef  Komunyakaa. 

3.  This  poem  is  filled  with  vivid  imagery  and  well-chosen  words.  Make  a list  of  the 
specific  words  and  the  images  that  you  enjoyed  most. 

4.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  speaker  in  this  poem? 

5.  What  purpose  does  basketball  serve  in  the  life  of  the  speaker  and  the  other 
players?  How  do  these  boys  feel  when  they’re  playing  basketball?  Refer  to  lines  in 
the  poem  in  your  answer. 

When  you’re  reading  poetry,  you  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  literal  and 
figurative  language.  Literal  language  means  what  it  says;  figurative  language  doesn’t. 
Figurative  language  involves  comparisons. 

6.  Identify  two  similes  in  this  poem.  What  comparisons  are  being  made  in  these 
similes? 

7.  What  figure  of  speech  is  being  used  in  the 
following  lines?  What  implicit  comparison 
is  being  made  in  each  one? 

a.  “We’d  corkscrew/  Up” 

b.  “Muscles  were  a bright  motor” 

c.  “Through  a lyric  slipknot/  Of  joy” 

8.  Much  of  the  imagery  in  this  poem  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  sight,  enabling  you  to 
visualize  the  boys  as  they’re  playing  the 
game.  Other  imagery  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  sound.  Suggest  at  least  three  images  in 
the  poem  that  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
hearing? 

9.  Reread  the  final  lines  of  the  poem.  Why 
does  the  speaker  think  that  the  players 
were  “beautiful  & dangerous”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  101  in  the  Appendix. 

The  poem  you’ll  read  next  is  also  about  a sport.  Turn  to  page  114  in  Between  the 
Lines  12  and  read  the  lyrics  of  “The  Hockey  Song”  by  Stompin’  Tom  Connors. 
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Song  lyrics  are  poems  set  to  music.  Many  song  lyrics  contain  rhyme,  rhythm,  imagery, 
and  figurative  language. 

10.  What  aspects  of  Stompin’  Tom’s  lyrics  suggest  that  it’s  a more  traditional  style  of 
poem  than  “Slam,  Dunk,  & Hook”? 

11.  What  purpose  is  served  by  repeated  lines  in  songs  and  poetry? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  102  in  the  Appendix* 

Take  a moment  now  to  read  two  other  examples  of  song  lyrics  in  Between  the  Lines  12. 
Turn  first  to  page  96,  and  read  “Cold  Missouri  Waters”  by  folk  singer  James  Keelaghan. 
Be  sure  to  read  the  margin  notes  before  you  read  the  poem. 

12.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  “Cold  Missouri  Waters”?  Describe  his  situation. 

Now  turn  to  page  48  and  read  Bruce  Cockburn’s  song  “If  a Tree  Falls.” 

13.  What  are  some  differences  between  these  two  songs  and  Stompin’  Tom’s  “The 
Hockey  Song”? 

14.  What  is  Bruce  Cockburn’s  central  message  in  “If  a Tree  Falls”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 02  in  the  Appendix* 


Have  you  heard  any  of  these  three  songs?  Which  lyrics  of  the  three  songs  do 
you  like  the  best?  Which  of  these  songs  would  have  the  greatest  effect  on  its 
audience?  Which  one  has  the  most  powerful  imagery?  Which  one  has  the 
strongest  message? 


Poetry  touches  people’s  imagination  and 
feelings  through  vivid  imagery,  effective 
sound  devices,  and  well-chosen  words. 


Go  to  page  9 of  Assignment  Booklet  7 A and  respond  to 
questions  4 to  8 in  Section  2* 


^eem3:  Reconsidering  Non-Fiction  Vj 


In  this  course,  you’ve  read  a wide  variety 
of  non-fiction  texts — articles,  essays, 
profiles,  memoirs,  and  reviews.  You’ve 
not  only  learned  strategies  to  help  you 
read  and  understand  non-fiction  texts, 
but  you’ve  also  applied  some  of  these 
strategies  when  you’re  writing  your  own 
essays,  articles,  and  reports. 

1.  What  strategies  have  you  learned  that 
could  help  you  present  information  so 
that  it’s  easily  accessible  to  readers? 
Suggest  at  least  three. 

2.  What  characteristics  of  a writer’s  style 
do  you  appreciate  when  you’re  reading 
non-fiction  texts? 

3.  Suppose  that  a friend  of  yours  asked 
you  for  some  advice  about  reading 
essays.  Suggest  three  strategies  that 
would  help  your  friend. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 03  In  the  Appendix. 

Like  other  literary  genres,  non-fiction  texts  contain  many  different  features.  In  this 
course,  you’ve  learned  to  recognize  a variety  of  techniques,  devices,  and  types  of 
language  used  by  non-fiction  writers. 


4.  Following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  discussing  non-fiction  texts.  Match 
the  terms  with  the  appropriate  definition.  If  you  are  unsure  of  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  terms,  check  the  master  glossary  at  the  end  of  this  module. 


- 


Terms 


analogy 

emotive  language 

satire 

cliche 

generalization 

slant 

colloquial  language 

logical  fallacy 

syntax 

connotation 

paradox 

thesis 

deductive  organization 

rational  argument 

tone 

dialect 

rhetorical  question 

transition 

diction 

sarcasm 
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Definitions 


a.  the  attitude  of  a writer  toward  the  subject 

b.  using  irony  to  ridicule  someone  or  something,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  a change 

c.  a comparison 

d.  words  that  convey  a strong  emotional  tone  and  reveal  a bias  or  judgment 

e.  an  arrangement  of  ideas  that  places  the  thesis  statement  ahead  of  the 
supporting  details 

f.  the  words  used  by  people  living  in  a particular  region 

g.  a harsh  form  of  verbal  irony,  intended  to  mock  or  wound 

h.  the  presentation  of  a subject  from  a particular  point  of  view 

i.  an  error  in  reasoning 

j.  a broad  conclusion  based  on  a limited  number  of  examples 

k.  casual  language  used  in  everyday  speech 

l.  a stylistic  device  in  which  a question  is  asked  to  get  the  audience’s  attention, 
but  no  answer  is  expected 

m.  an  argument  supported  with  reasons,  facts,  or  examples 

n.  sentence  structure 

o.  a meaning  associated  with  a word  in  addition  to  its  actual  definition 

p.  statement  or  situation  that  appears  to  be  contradictory  yet  makes  sense 

q.  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  used  to  connect  ideas  and  create  coherence 

r.  the  main  idea  in  an  essay  or  article 

s.  an  overused  expression 

t.  words  chosen  by  a speaker  or  writer 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  103  in  the  Appendix. 


Section  2:  A Last  Look  at  Literary  Texts 
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Yuri:  Wow!  We’ve  learned  a lot  of  terms  related  to  non-fiction  texts. 

Ms.  Martin:  That’s  true.  Are  there  any  terms  that  you  feel  you  don’t  understand? 
Even  those  that  aren’t  on  the  list? 

Krista:  I’m  not  quite  sure  what  a paradox  is. 

Ms.  Martin:  A paradox  is  defined  as  a statement  or  situation  that  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  or  contradictory,  yet  in  fact,  when  you  think  about  it,  it  makes 
sense.  Life  is  full  of  paradoxes.  For  example,  it’s  paradoxical  that  most  grade  12 
students  eagerly  anticipate  graduation,  yet  when  the  time  comes,  they  often 
regret  that  their  school  days  are  over. 

Danielle:  It  seems  to  me  that  a paradox  is  very  similar  to  irony. 

Ms.  Martin:  Paradoxes  are  usually  ironic— but  most  irony  isn’t  paradoxical.  For 
example,  suppose  you  always  wanted  to  be  a nurse,  and  then  when  you  worked 
in  a hospital  one  summer,  you  discovered  you  hated  working  in  a hospital.  That 
would  be  ironic,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  a paradox.  There’s  an  unexpected  twist  in 
that  situation  that  makes  it  ironic,  but  there’s  no  contradiction  or  inconsistency 
that  creates  a paradox. 

Paul:  So  the  fact  that  I work  every  weekend  so  that  I have  money  to  spend  having 
fun,  but  1 have  no  time  to  have  fun  is  both  ironic  and  paradoxical? 

Ms.  Martin:  It  is  indeed.  Here’s  another  one:  Many  people  today  spend  a lot  of 
money  building  wonderful  kitchens  in  their  homes;  paradoxically,  research 
shows  that  most  people  are  cooking  less  than  they  ever  did. 

5.  Test  your  understanding  of  the  concept  of  paradox  by  completing  the  following: 

a.  Many  people  complain  bitterly  about  paying  taxes;  paradoxically,  they  . . . 

b.  The  Lakeview  Lancers  were  considered  to  be  the  best  team  in  the  league; 
paradoxically,  in  the  playoffs,  they  . . . 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 04  in  the  Appendix. 
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Turn  to  page  236  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  memoir  called  “Garson”  by 
Wayson  Choy. 


Have  you  ever  had  an  experience  similar  to  the  one  described  in  Choy’s 
memoir?  If  not,  have  you  ever  observed  something  similar?  What  motivates 
people  to  bully  or  pick  on  others?  Have  you  ever  been  a victim  of  such  abuse? 
Have  you  ever  picked  on  others? 

6.  Why  do  you  think  Wayson  Choy  wrote  this  memoir? 

7.  Would  Wayson  Choy’s  message  have  been  more  effective  had  he  written  an  essay 
about  bullying? 

8.  Provide  three  images  that  help  you  visualize  what  Choy  is  describing. 

9.  Wayson  Choy  never  says  explicitly  how  he  feels  about  the  way  that  he  and  the 
other  children  treated  the  boy  who  was  different,  yet  you  can  infer  Choy’s 
feelings.  Explain  how  Wayson  Choy  feels  about  his  actions  and  support  your 
answer  with  a quotation  from  the  memoir. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 04  in  the  Appendix. 
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Conclusion 
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You’ve  now  had  an  opportunity  to  revisit  poetry,  stories,  and  non-fiction  texts. 
Reviewing  the  terms  you’ve  learned  in  connection  with  the  study  of  these  texts  is 
one  way  of  preparing  for  your  final  exam.  You’ll  also  find  that  many  of  these  terms 
and  concepts  will  be  used  in  future  studies. 

Of  course,  a vague  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  a term  is  not  enough;  you  need 
to  understand  it  and  be  able  to  recognize  it  when  you’re  reading  a new  text.  If 
you’ve  found  that  you’ve  forgotten  some  of  these  concepts  or  terms,  go  back  to 
the  appropriate  module  and  reread  the  lesson. 

Go  to  page  1 1 in  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  complete  the 
remaining  question  in  this  section. 


Appraising  Your  Strang 


In  this  course,  you’ve  worked  on  improving  your  communication  skills.  You’ve  completed  many 
: assignments  involving  writing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  and  representing.  You’ve  also 
responded  to  a variety  of  print  and  non-print  texts,  and  learned  many  strategies  to  help  you  understand 
' them  fully.  You  should  now  be  a more  skilful  reader,  viewer,  and  listener. 

i In  this  section,  you’ll  appraise  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a communicator,  and  you’ll  review 
' some  of  the  concepts  and  terms  that  you’ve  learned  related  to  communication.  You’ll  also  consider 
1 how  you  can  develop  strategies  to  build  on  your  strengths  and  overcome  your  weaknesses. 


Ceesonh  Ustenins  and  Speaking  Skills 


Much  of  the  communicating  that  you’ll  do  in  your  life  will  involve  speaking  and 
listening.  How  strong  are  your  speaking  and  listening  skills? 

1.  Think  about  the  listening  that  you’ve  done  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 


a.  What  information  did  you  learn  through  listening? 

b.  What  were  your  purposes  for  listening? 

c.  Suggest  two  things  you  learned  about  the  people  you  listened  to. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 04  in  the  Appendix, 

Listening 

In  this  course,  you’ve  listened  to  several  texts  on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
Audio  CD  to  help  you  develop  your  listening  skills.  If  you’ve  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  others  in  a group,  you’ve  also  practised  listening  and  responding  to  them. 
The  critical  listening  skills  that  you’ve  developed  should  help  you  when  you’re 
listening  to  the  radio,  television,  or  to  anyone  who  is  trying  to  persuade  you  to  do 
something  or  buy  a product  or  service. 
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Any  listening  situation  can  be  hampered  by  a variety  of  factors.  However,  strategies 
are  available  to  help  you  overcome  barriers  to  attentive  listening. 


facilitate:  ease; 
make  less  difficult 


2.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  with  the  following  headings.  Complete  your 
chart  to  create  a summary  of  the  barriers  that  interfere  with  listening  and  the 
strategies  you  can  use  to  overcome  these  barriers. 

To  start  your  summary  chart,  an  example  of  a barrier  to  active  listening  and  a 
corresponding  strategy  has  been  given.  (If  you  need  help,  refer  to  Module  1, 
Section  2.) 


Barriers  That  Can  Interfere 
with  Active  Listening 

Strategies  1 Can  Use  to 
Overcome  These  Barriers 

• a noisy  environment 

• reduce  the  noise  by  turning  off  the 
radio  or  TV,  shutting  a door  or 
window,  or  moving  to  a different 
location 

3.  A courteous  listener  is  attentive  and  doesn’t  interrupt  the  speaker.  A critical 
listener  pays  attention  to  the  content  of  the  message.  When  you’re  listening 
critically,  what  are  some  questions  that  you  should  ask  yourself  about  the 
speaker’s  message? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  105  in  the  Appendix. 

Speaking 

You  use  your  speaking  skills  in 
countless  ways  every  day.  Of  course, 
sometimes  you’re  simply  talking 
informally  with  family  and  friends. 

On  other  occasions,  however,  you 
may  be  articulating  your  ideas  or 
opinions,  providing  information, 
or  answering  questions  in  a more 
formal  setting. 

4.  When  you’re  working  with  a 
partner  or  group,  how  can  you 
use  your  speaking  and  listening 
skills  to  facilitate  your  interaction? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 06  In  the  Appendix. 


5.  Throughout  this  course,  you’ve  written  and  delivered  several  speeches  and 
readings,  which  you’ve  recorded  and  submitted  for  assessment. 

a.  What  have  you  learned  about  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  speaking? 

b.  What  strategies  have  you  learned  that  will  help  you  overcome  your 
weaknesses  in  public  speaking? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 06  in  the  Appendbc. 


Being  an  effective  speaker  is  a skill  that 
you’ll  find  extremely  useful  in  your  future. 
Remember,  planning  and  practice  will 
help  you  to  articulate  your  ideas  effectively. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
question  1 in  Section  3. 


^esm  2:  Writing  Skills 


Being  able  to  express  yourself 
effectively  when  you  speak  is 
very  important,  but  being  able  to 
communicate  effectively  in  writing 
is  also  important.  The  spoken  word 
may  disappear  immediately.  The 
written  word,  however,  lives  for 
months,  years,  and  even  centuries. 
As  a result,  most  writers  think 
carefully  about  what  they  say 
and  how  they  say  it. 

As  you’ve  worked  through  the 
modules  in  this  course,  you’ve 
encountered  many  different  terms 
used  to  discuss  writing.  How 
familiar  are  you  with  these  terms? 
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1.  Write  the  definition  for  each  of  the  following  terms  in  your  notebook: 

a.  thesis  statement 

b.  conjunction 

c.  imperative  sentence 

d.  transition  or  transitional  device 

e.  inductive  organization 

f.  antecedent 

g.  citation  or  in-text  citation 

h.  coherence 

i.  cliche 

j.  parallelism  or  parallel  structure 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 06  in  the  Appendix* 


r 

V 


Before  you  begin  to  create  a written  message, 
ask  yourself  questions  about  the  purpose, 
audience,  tone,  and  form  of  your  message. 


2.  Suppose  that  you’ve  been  asked  to  introduce  the  guest  speaker  at  your 
graduation  ceremony.  Explain  what  you’d  have  to  consider  in  terms  of 
purpose,  audience,  tone,  style. 

3.  In  Module  1,  you  learned  several  techniques  to  help  you  generate  ideas  for  a 
written  message.  What  prewriting  techniques  would  you  use  in  each  of  the 
following  situations?  Copy  the  following  chart  into  your  notebook,  and  suggest 
two  prewriting  techniques  for  each  type  of  writing. 


Written  Message 

Prewriting  Techniques 

A Letter  to  the  Editor 

A Poem 

An  Essay 

A Short  Story 

A Research  Report 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  107  in  the  Appendix* 
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As  you’re  drafting  and  revising  a written  message, 
you  should  consider  your  writing  style — the 
sentences  and  words  you’re  using.  Some  types 
of  writing  require  a more  formal  style  than  others. 


Most  writers  today  use  a style  that  combines  some  formality  with  much  informality. 
For  example,  they  may  use  some  sophisticated  words  along  with  casual  language. 

As  well,  writers  vary  their  sentence  structure  and  length  so  that  they  use  some  short, 
simple  sentences  and  some  long,  more  complicated  sentences. 

4.  Compare  a formal  writing  style  with  an  informal  style.  In  your  notebook,  create 
a chart  with  the  following  headings.  Then  list  at  least  three  characteristics  for 
each  type  of  style.  Think  about  both  sentence  structure  and  word  choices. 

(Refer  to  Module  1,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 for  help.) 


Formal  Writing  Style  Informal  Writing  Style 


5.  Think  about  the  italicized  word  or  words  in  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Is  it  the 
best  choice?  Suggest  a suitable  replacement. 

a.  Having  signal  lights  at  that  intersection  will  ameliorate  the  situation. 

b.  The  terrorist  detonated  an  incendiary  device,  killing  several  spectators  as  well 
as  the  targeted  politician. 

c.  The  manager  told  Bob  not  to  mess  with  her  or  she’d  have  him  arrested. 

d.  The  policemen  hurried  to  the  site  of  the  accident. 

e.  One  important  thing  is  that  Senators  in  the  United  States  are  elected,  whereas 
in  Canada,  Senators  are  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

f.  In  the  days  before  the  wedding,  she  was  hnsy  as  a bee. 

g.  What  a weird  question! 

h.  Those  lazy  kids  won’t  ever  finish  that  project. 

i.  I would  never  support  Tom  Calder — he’s  a racist. 

j.  After  lunch,  the  judge  appeared  to  be  disinterested  in  the  proceedings. 
Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 08  in  the  Appendix. 
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When  you’ve  completed  the  draft  of  a piece  of  writing,  you  should  revise  and  edit  it 
before  sharing  it  with  others. 

6.  Consider  how  revision  is  different  from  editing. 

a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  revising  a piece  of  writing? 

b.  What  is  the  purpose  of  editing  a piece  of  writing? 

7.  Compare  the  processes  of  revising  and  editing.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart 
with  the  following  headings.  You  have  been  given  a strategy  for  each  heading  to 
help  get  you  started.  Suggest  three  more  strategies  for  each. 


What  1 Do  When 

What  1 Do  When 

I’m  Revising 

I’m  Editing 

• Look  for  weak  arguments  or  poor 

• Locate  and  correct  spelling  errors. 

explanations;  add  additional  support 

Use  a spell  checker  or  spelling 

or  details. 

dictionary. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 08  in  the  Appendix. 

In  this  course,  you’ve  completed  a variety  of  written  assignments.  You’ve  written 
poems,  anecdotes,  memoirs,  stories,  scripts,  essays,  speeches,  e-mail  messages, 
letters,  and  a research  report.  In  your  journal,  you’ve  responded  to  texts,  explored 
ideas,  and  expressed  your  opinions.  As  well,  you’ve  answered  many  questions  in 
your  Assignment  Booklets,  in  which  you  articulated  your  ideas  in  brief,  clear 
statements.  You  also  completed  several  exercises  to  help  you  to  improve  the 
correctness  and  effectiveness  of  your  writing. 

How  would  you  appraise  your  personal  writing  skills?  Look  through  your  journal 
entries,  your  Assignment  Booklets,  and  your  portfolio.  Do  you  see  any  changes  in 
your  writing  over  the  past  months?  Are  you  a better  writer  now  than  you  were  at 
the  beginning  of  this  course? 


j/C 

Do  you  consider  yourself  an  effective  writer?  Are  you  confident  of  your 
writing  skills?  Do  you  have  a strong  writing  voice?  What  improvements  do 
you  see  in  the  writing  that  you’ve  done  in  this  course?  What  strategies  have 
you  learned  to  help  you  with  writing  assignments?  What  tools  do  you  use  as 
you’re  writing? 
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If  you’re  an  effective  writer,  you’ll  have  a great 
advantage  in  your  future.  Don’t  forget  that  most 
skilled  writers  make  extensive  use  of  tools  such 
as  a dictionary,  spell  checker,  thesaurus,  and 
writer’s  handbook. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
question  2 in  Section  3, 


C&sson3:  Viewing  and  Representing  Skills^ 


In  previous  modules,  you  developed  your  visual  literacy  as  you  examined  a variety  of 
visual  texts.  How  alert  are  you  to  the  devices  and  techniques  used  in  visual  messages? 
Do  you  recognize  the  purposes  of  visual  messages? 

As  a critical  viewer,  here  are  some  questions  that  will  help  you  to  understand  visual 
images: 

• What  is  the  artist  or  photographer’s  purpose? 

• What  is  the  context  of  this  text?  (Where  is  this  scene  occurring?  What  has 
happened  earlier?  What  will  happen  next?) 
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• What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  text? 

• Is  irony  or  satire  being  used  to  convey  the  main  idea? 

• What  mood  is  created  in  this  text? 

• What  details  and  techniques  does  the  artist  or  photographer  use  to  present 
the  idea? 

• Does  the  text  contain  contrasting  images?  Is  the  artist  or  photographer 
juxtaposing  images  for  emphasis  or  effect? 

• Are  any  symbols  or  stereotypes  being  used? 

1.  Study  the  following  cartoon.  Think  about  the  cartoonist’s  message  and  techniques. 


Isn’t  it  beautiful?^ 
This  is  what’s 
known  as  pristine 
wilderness,  kids,  j 


a.  What  is  the  cartoonist’s  purpose? 

b.  How  does  the  cartoonist  use  irony  to  present  the  main  idea? 

c.  What  details  and  techniques  does  the  cartoonist  use  to  present  the  main  idea? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 07  in  the  Appendix. 


Symbols  are  also  used  to  represent  ideas.  For  example,  the  idea  of  industry  and  hard 
work  is  often  represented  by  the  beaver. 


2.  Identify  symbols  that  are  commonly  used  to  represent  the  following: 

a.  love 

b.  first  aid 

c.  danger 

3.  When  a cartoonist  wants  to  represent  a public  figure,  the  cartoonist  will  often 
create  a caricature.  Think  about  some  recent  editorial  cartoons  that  you’ve  seen. 
How  do  the  caricatures  help  you  to  identify  the  subjects  in  the  cartoon?  How  do 
the  caricatures  ridicule  the  subjects? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  109  in  the  Appendix. 


Representing  is  a persuasive  way  of  conveying 
messages  about  ideas  and  emotions.  Pictures, 
symbols,  music,  gestures,  and  even  body  language  and 
movement  are  often  much  more  powerful  than  words. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 in  Section  3. 
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Reading  Skills 


Another  essential  communication  skill  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life  is  reading. 
In  the  last  section,  you  reviewed  some  terms  and  concepts  related  to  reading  poetry, 
fiction,  and  non-fictional  texts.  How  confident  are  you  of  your  ability  to  comprehend 
and  interpret  what  you  read? 

1.  Look  back  through  Between  the  Lines  12.  What  selections  did  you  most  enjoy  reading? 

2.  You  read  a variety  of  selections  in  Between  the  Lines  12. 

a.  What  genre  (poetry,  drama,  fiction,  non-fiction)  do  you  prefer? 

b.  Which  genre  do  you  find  most  difficult  to  read? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 0 in  the  Appendix. 
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How  would  you  appraise  your  reading  skills?  Do  you  feel  that  you’re  a good 
reader?  How  much  personal  time  do  you  spend  reading  every  day?  Do  you 
read  newspapers  and  magazines  frequently?  Do  you  learn  easily  by  reading, 
or  do  you  prefer  to  listen  to  someone  give  you  information? 

3.  What  comprehension  strategies  do  you  use  as  you’re  reading  texts?  Suggest  five. 

4.  Suggest  three  useful  post-reading  activities. 

5.  Now  think  about  some  specific  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  help  you  when 
you’re  reading  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and  non-fiction.  Make  a chart  like  the 
following  in  your  notebook.  Then  suggest  three  strategies  for  each  genre. 

These  strategies  will  be  useful  when  you  read  texts  on  your  final  exams. 


Genre 

Strategies  That  Help  Me 
Comprehend  This  Type  of  Text 

Poetry 

Drama 

Fiction 

(Stories  and  Novels) 

Non-Fiction  (Articles, 
Essays,  Reports) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 0 in  the  Appendix. 

Much  of  the  reading  you’ll  do  in  the  future  will  involve  reading  explanations,  articles, 
directions,  and  reports.  The  strategies  you’ve  learned  in  your  English  Language  Arts 
courses  should  help  you  to  comprehend  this  type  of  text.  In  this  course,  you’ve  learned 
that  you  usually  first  respond  to  a text  personally,  then  you  respond  critically. 

6.  Why  does  a personal  response  to  a text  vary  from  person  to  person? 

7.  When  you’re  responding  personally  to  a text,  what  would  you  discuss?  Think  about 
the  memoir  “Garson”  that  you  read  in  Section  2:  Lesson  3.  Look  back  at  what  you 
wrote  for  Journal  Entry  7J.  How  did  you  respond  to  this  memoir? 

8.  How  is  a critical  response  different  from  a personal  one?  Suppose  that  you  were  asked 
to  respond  critically  to  Wayson  Choy’s  memoir  “Garson.”  What  would  you  discuss? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 2 in  the  Appendix. 
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Like  other  skills,  your  reading  comprehension  will 
improve  with  practice.  Make  a habit  of  reading  every 
day — you’ll  expand  your  vocabulary,  broaden  your 
knowledge,  and  develop  your  reading  comprehension. 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  thought  about  your  communication  skills.  You  reviewed 
several  concepts  related  to  communication.  You  also  appraised  your  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  the  areas  of  speaking  and  listening,  writing  and  reading, 
viewing  and  representing. 

Everyone— even  the  most  successful  person— has  both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
What’s  important  is  to  recognize  your  own  weaknesses.  Then  you  can  build  on 
your  strengths  and  learn  strategies  to  overcome  or  manage  your  weaknesses. 


Go  to  page  5 in  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  complete  the 
remaining  question  in  this  section. 
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Section  4 


Preparing  for  Your  Hnals 


You  have  reached  the  last  section  of  the  last  module!  Six  modules  ago,  you  set  a goal  for  yourself— 
to  successfully  complete  English  Language  Arts  30-2 — and  now  you’re  almost  there.  Throughout 
these  modules,  you’ve  completed  a variety  of  tasks  to  develop  your  communication  skills,  extend 
your  understanding  of  texts,  and  explore  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  You’ve  created  many  different 
types  of  texts,  and  you’ve  learned  to  locate  and  present  information  persuasively. 

Although  you’re  almost  at  the  end  of  English  Language  Arts  30-2,  you  must  continue  your  efforts  a little 
longer  to  attain  your  goal.  In  this  last  section,  you’ll  get  some  tips  for  studying  for  your  final  exams. 

You’ll  also  look  at  some  sample  exam  questions  and  learn  some  strategies  for  answering  them  effectively. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  be  ready  to  write  your  final  exams  and  feel  confident 
that  you’ll  do  well.  After  that,  you’re  ready  for  the  road  ahead! 
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I don’t  have  to  study  much.  I’ve  done  the 
assignments,  and  my  memory’s  good. 

I can  usually  pass  without  studying. 


V. 


I like  to  study  with  my  friends. 
We  play  music,  eat  some 
snacks,  and  help  each  other. 


I do  a quick  review  the  night  before 
the  test.  Then,  everything’s  fresh  in 
my  mind  when  I write  the  exam. 


J 


\ 


1.  What  do  you  think  of  these  approaches  to  studying  for  a final  test?  What’s  wrong 
with  these  study  techniques? 

Turn  to  page  60  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  study  the  cartoon  by  Jerry  Scott  and 

Jim  Borgman. 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Jeremy’s  study  habits?  Do  you  ever  study  at  the  last  minute? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  1 1 2 in  the  Appendix. 

Krista:  I never  know  how  to  study  for  an  English  Language  Arts  test.  English 
Language  Arts  isn’t  like  science  or  social  studies;  you  don’t  really  have  to 
memorize  a lot  of  information.  How  should  we  study? 

Mr.  Darby:  English  Language  Arts  is  different  from  other  subjects.  Your  final  exams 
will  mainly  require  you  to  demonstrate  your  reading  and  writing  skills,  which 
can’t  be  memorized  or  developed  in  a few  days.  If  you’ve  been  working  hard  on 
these  skills  throughout  this  course,  you’ve  already  done  a lot  of  preparation  for 
the  final  exam. 

Paul:  So  is  there  anything  specific  we  can  do  to  prepare  for  our  final  exams? 

Mr.  Darby:  Definitely.  But  before  you  begin  to  study,  you  need  to  gather  some 

information  about  the  final  exams  so  that  you  know  what  you  should  prepare  for. 
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You’ll  likely  be  writing  two  final  exams— the  final  test  in  this  course  and  the  English 
Language  Arts  30-2  Diploma  Exam.  The  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Diploma  Exam 
consists  of  two  parts:  Part  A has  three  questions  that  require  written  responses; 

Part  B consists  of  seventy  multiple-choice  questions  based  on  a variety  of  texts. 

You  can’t  choose  when  you’ll  write  the  Diploma  Exam.  This  exam  can  only  be 
taken  at  specified  times  during  the  year.  The  two  parts  of  the  exam  are  usually 
administered  on  different  days.  You  are  required  to  write  this  exam  in  a school 
or  approved  writing  centre. 


Find  out  the  dates  when  you’ll  be  writing  both  parts  of  the  Diploma  Exam. 

You  can  obtain  this  information  from  your  teacher  or  from  the  school  where 

you’ll  be  writing  the  exam.  You  can  also  find  the  dates  at  the  Alberta 

Learning  website: 

http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca/k_12/testing/diploma/ 

General  Study  Tips 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  study  effectively  for  your  final  exams: 

• Create  a study  schedule  for  yourself.  Once  you  know 
when  you’ll  write  your  exams,  allot  a certain  amount 
of  time  for  review  several  days  before  the  exam. 

Don’t  leave  your  studying  until  the  night  before— 
you’ll  simply  be  tired  when  you  write  your  exams. 

• Try  to  find  a quiet  place  to  study  where  you  won’t 
be  interrupted.  You’ll  accomplish  more  in  one  hour 
of  concentrated  study  than  you  will  in  several 
hours  of  study  if  you’re  distracted  by  television, 
phone  calls,  or  other  interruptions. 

• Avoid  studying  when  you’re  tired.  You’ll  find  you  v 
and  you  won’t  remember  much  of  what  you’ve  reviewed. 

• Organize  your  study  materials.  Gather  everything  you  need— your  textbook, 
your  Student  Module  Booklets,  your  Assignment  Booklets,  your  notebook,  and 
your  journal. 

• As  you  do  your  initial  review,  make  a list  of  areas  that  you’ll  need  to  study 
again  before  the  exam. 

• Identify  areas  of  weakness,  and  spend  additional  time  on  those  parts. 

• If  you  are  studying  for  several  hours,  give  yourself  regular,  short  breaks. 
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studying  for  Comprehension  Questions 


In  the  comprehension  parts  of  both  final  exams, 
you’ll  be  expected  to  interpret  a variety  of  texts, 
such  as  poems,  stories,  excerpts  from  plays, 
photographs,  cartoons,  and  advertisements. 


You’ve  already  reviewed  literary  texts  in  Section  2 of  this  module,  and  you’ve  thought 
about  reading  and  viewing  in  Section  3.  Following  are  some  further  suggestions  to  help 
you  prepare  for  the  comprehension  questions  on  your  exams. 

Glossary 

How  well  did  you  do  on  the  review  questions  on  terms?  In  the  Appendix  of  this 
module,  you’ll  find  a master  glossary  of  terms  that  were  introduced  in  this  course. 
Spend  some  of  your  study  time  reviewing  these  terms. 

You  won’t  be  required  to  provide  definitions  on  your  exams;  however,  you  should 
be  able  to  explain  a term  or  understand  what  it  means  when  you  see  it  in  a question. 
Test  your  understanding  by  simply  reading  the  names  of  the  terms.  When  you  come  to 
one  that’s  unfamiliar  or  one  that  you’re  unsure  of,  read  the  definition.  Then  highlight 
the  term  or  write  it  on  a separate  list  so  that  you  can  review  it  again  later.  If  you’re 
confused  by  the  definition,  you  should  look  through  your  modules  to  find  where  the 
term  was  introduced  and  explained.  Reread  that  lesson.  If  you  still  don’t  understand 
the  term,  ask  your  teacher  for  help. 

Assignments 


Look  through  your  Assignment  Booklets.  How  well  have  you  done  on  questions  in 
which  you’ve  had  to  interpret  texts?  Have  you  had  trouble  with  any  particular  type 
of  texts— poetry,  fiction,  non-fiction,  drama,  photographs, 
or  cartoons?  If  you  find  that  you  have  difficulty 
responding  to  a particular  kind  of  text  or  if  your 
marks  for  a particular  Assignment  Booklet  were 
low,  review  that  module  with  extra  care. 

Strategies 

In  Section  3:  Lesson  4 of  this  module,  you  thought 
about  reading  strategies  for  poetry,  drama,  fiction,  and 
non-fiction.  Review  these  several  times  before  your  tests. 

Use  them  to  improve  your  understanding  of  unfamiliar 
texts  that  you  will  encounter  on  your  final  tests. 


3.  What  strategies  can  you  use  to  help  you  comprehend  visual  texts  on  your  final 
exams?  Copy  the  following  chart  in  your  notebook,  and  complete  it  by  listing  at 
least  two  strategies  for  each  type  of  visual. 


Visual  Text 


Cartoon 


Photograph 

Drawing 


Strategies  That  I Can  Use  to 
Interpret  This  Type  of  Text 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 2 in  the  Appendix. 


studying  for  Written-Response  Questions 


On  your  final  exams,  you’ll  be  asked  to  respond  to  some 
questions  in  paragraphs  as  well  as  in  longer  essays. 


In  Lesson  3,  you’ll  see  examples  of  the  written-response  questions  that  you  can 
expect  to  find  on  your  final  exams.  Following  are  some  general  suggestions  of  how 
you  can  study  for  these  types  of  questions. 

Assignment  Booklets 

Review  all  of  your  Assignment  Booklets,  focusing  on  questions  in  which  you  wrote 
longer  answers.  How  well  did  you  score  on  these  assignments?  Can  you  see 
particular  areas  of  weakness?  Has  your  teacher  indicated  areas  in  your  writing  that 
you  need  to  improve? 

4.  After  you’ve  reviewed  your  Assignment  Booklets,  make  a list  of  tips  for  yourself 
to  help  you  complete  written  answers  on  your  final  exams. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  1 1 2 in  the  Appendix. 
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Literature 


On  both  your  final  test  and  your  Diploma  Exam,  you’ll  be  expected  to  discuss 
literature  that  you’ve  studied  in  this  course.  You  should  plan  to  review  your  notes 
on  the  novel  and  the  modern  play.  You  might  also  want  to  review  the  notes  on  the 
feature  film.  Finally,  you  should  reread  several  of  the  short  stories  and  articles  that 
you  read  in  Between  the  Lines  12  so  that  they’re  fresh  in  your  mind. 


You  can  maximize  the  effect  of  your  study  time 
by  organizing  your  time  and  concentrating  on 
your  work.  Every  hour  that  you  spend  studying 


Ms.  Martin:  What  strategies  do  you  use  to  respond  to  multiple-choice  questions? 

Paul:  The  trick  is  to  read  the  question  carefully.  Sometimes,  one  word  can  make  a 
difference,  and  if  you’re  careless,  you  could  misinterpret  the  question.  1 usually 
read  the  question  or  statement  twice  before  I look  at  the  choices. 

Krista:  A lot  of  multiple-choice  questions  on  an  English  Language  Arts  exam  refer  to 
specific  parts  of  a text.  I always  reread  that  part  before  I answer  the  question. 

Maria:  I find  it  helps  sometimes  if  I try  to  think  of  the  right  answer  before  I look  at 
the  choices.  Then  I see  which  choice  comes  closest  to  my  answer. 

Yuri:  It’s  usually  easy  to  discard  one  or  two  of  the  choices,  but  then  you’re  left  with 
two  that  are  pretty  close.  That’s  the  tough  part. 


stem:  statement  or 
question  part  of  a 
multiple-choice 
question 


This  stem  is  asking 
me  for  the  role  of 
the  speaker. 


This  stem  asks 
about  style  or  word 
choice. 


This  stem  asks 
about  the  effect  of 
the  repetition  of  a 
phrase. 


This  stem  asks  me 
to  notice  the 
writer’s  attitude 
toward  her  topic. 


This  stem  asks 
where  a change 
from  past  to  present 
occurs. 


Ms.  Martin:  I know  what  you  mean.  One  tip  to  keep  in  mind  is  not  to  waste  too 
much  time  on  any  particular  question.  If  you  can’t  decide  on  the  answer,  mark 
the  question  in  some  way  and  move  on.  Then  come  back  to  it  later. 

Danielle:  When  a multiple-choice  question  is  based  on  a reading,  I read  the  stem 
of  the  question  before  I read  the  selection.  That  way,  Tm  looking  for  specific 
information  and  my  reading  of  the  selection  is  focused. 

Turn  to  page  273  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  poem  called  “Because  You 
Waited”  by  Joan  Bond.  Then  answer  the  following  multiple-choice  questions,  which 
are  similar  to  the  ones  you’ll  see  on  your  final  exams.  (Refer  to  the  margin  note 
beside  each  question  to  see  Danielle’s  strategy  in  action.) 

1.  The  speaker  in  this  poem  is  likely 

a.  a friend  of  an  elderly  person 

b.  an  aunt  of  a elderly  person 

c.  a daughter  of  an  elderly  person 

d.  a son  of  an  elderly  person 

2.  The  language  in  this  poem  can  best  be  described  as 

a.  concrete 

b.  abstract 

c.  figurative 

d.  general 

3.  The  repetition  of  the  words  “because  you  waited”  emphasizes 

a.  the  hours  that  adults  spend  waiting  for  children 

b.  the  difficulty  of  waiting  for  other  people 

c.  the  patience  required  of  parents  when  raising  children 

d.  the  time  wasted  by  waiting  for  other  people 

4.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is 

a.  regretful  and  nostalgic 

b.  gentle  and  grateful 

c.  disapproving  and  ironic 

d.  sad  and  forgiving 

5.  The  transition  from  past  recollection  to  present  experience  occurs  in 


a. 

line  7 

b. 

line  11 

c. 

line  14 

d. 

line  18 
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This  stem  asks  for  a 
specific  literary 
device. 


This  stem  asks  for 
contradiction. 


This  stem  asks  me 
to  notice  the 
speaker’s  attitude 
toward  old  people. 


6.  When  the  author  says,  “your  face,  a tapestry  of  intricate  soft  folds  / your  hair,  a 
bluish  cloud  of  August  sky”  [lines  16  and  17),  the  author  is  using, 

a.  similes 

b.  personification 

c.  metaphors 

d.  hyperbole 


7.  The  irony  in  the  poem  arises  from  the  difference  between 


a.  the  speaker’s  memories  and  the  elderly  person’s  memories 


b.  the  adult’s  patience  with  the  young  child  and  later  the  mature  child’s  patience 
with  the  elderly  person 


8. 


c.  the  child’s  needs  and  the  elderly 
person’s  needs 

d.  the  appearance  and  activities  of  the 
child  and  the  appearance  and 
inactivity  of  the  elderly  person 

The  line  that  best  expresses  the  speaker’s 

feelings  toward  the  elderly  person  is 

a.  “Because  you  waited  at  the  library, 
flipping  pages” 

b.  “1  now  can  wait  for  you  as  you 
rock  / in  your  single  room” 

c.  “I  now  can  wait  for  you  as  you  rise” 


d.  “I  need  your  hands  far  more  / than  you  need  mine” 


This  stem  asks 
about  the  writer’s 
message  about 
human  behaviour. 


9.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  statement  of  the  theme  of  the  poem? 

a.  Parents  spend  a lot  of  time  waiting  for  their  children  to  grow  up. 

b.  When  they’re  growing  up,  children  cause  their  parents  a lot  of  trouble. 

c.  As  people  age,  they  need  help  from  their  children. 

d.  Even  though  parents  grow  old,  their  children  still  need  and  appreciate  them. 


This  stem  asks  10.  The  format  of  this  poem  can  best  be  described  as 

what  kind  of  poem 

a.  free  verse 

b.  blank  verse 

c.  a ballad 

d.  traditional  verse 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 3 In  the  Appendix, 
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One  other  type  of  multiple-choice  question  that  you  may  see  on  your  final  exam 
involves  reading  a piece  of  student  writing  and  then  answering  questions  about 
revising  and  editing  the  piece.  Here’s  a sample  of  this  type  of  question: 


I’ve  never  tried  bungee  jumping,  and  I’m  not  going  too  either.  I can’t  understand 
why  anyone  would  take  that  kind  of  risk.  Its  just  plain  stupid  to  jump  off  of  a 
bridge  or  cliff  and  depend  on  a rope  to  save  you.  I mean,  how  many  lives  do 
you  have?  Maybe  I’m  a coward,  but  I say  bungee  jumping  is  totally  whacko! 


11. 


12. 


This  writer  could  make  this  paragraph  more  effective  by 

a.  adding  more  details  to  describe  bungee  jumping 

b.  changing  the  beginning 

c.  deleting  the  last  sentence 

d.  changing  the  order  of  the  second  and  third  sentences 
The  word  whacko  is  an  example  of 

a.  a cliche 

b.  a colloquialism 

c.  slang  ^ 

d.  jargon 


13.  An  apostrophe  error  needs  to  be  corrected  in  the  word 


a.  I’ve 

b.  can’t 

c.  Its 

d.  lives 


14.  Which  of  the  following  changes  would  not  improve  this  paragraph? 

a.  changing  “jump  off  of  a bridge”  to  “jump  off  a bridge” 

b.  substituting  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence  with  an 
exclamation  mark 

c.  omitting  the  words  “I  mean” 

d.  replacing  the  word  “too”  with  “to” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 3 in  the  Appendix. 


Here  are  a few  pointers  for  dealing  with  multiple-choice  questions; 


• Read  the  text  that  the 
questions  are  based  on 
slowly  and  carefully.  If  you’re 
having  trouble  understanding 
it,  reread  the  text  before  you 
tackle  the  questions. 

• Read  the  stem  of  each 
question  carefully.  If  you 
don’t  clearly  understand  the 
question,  reread  the  stem. 


After  you  read  the  stem, 
answer  the  question 
mentally;  then  read  the 
choices  and  pick  the  one 
that  most  closely  resembles 
your  answer. 


• Read  all  the  choices  before 
you  select  the  answer. 


• If  the  question  refers  to  a particular  part  of  the  text,  reread  that  part  before 
answering  the  question. 

• Some  of  the  questions  are  designed  to  test  your  judgment.  These  questions 
will  often  contain  a bolded  word  such  as  best,  main,  or  most.  In  this  type  of 
question,  all  of  the  answers  will  be  somewhat  correct.  Your  task  is  to  choose 
the  best  alternative  or  the  one  that  most  strongly  or  most  clearly  indicates 
something.  Consider  each  alternative  carefully  before  making  your  choice. 

• Don’t  spend  too  much  time  on  a tough  question.  Circle  the  number  of  the 
question  in  your  exam  booklet;  then  move  on.  Later,  go  back  and  try  the 
questions  again. 


These  strategies  should  help  you  answer  multiple-choice 
questions,  but  remember  that  nothing  replaces  studying. 
Review  the  glossary  terms  carefully  so  that  you’ll  be 
familiar  with  all  terms  that  could  appear  on  the  exams. 
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On  your  final  exams,  you’ll  be  required  to  respond  in  writing  to  a variety  of 
questions.  Some  questions  will  require  short  explanations  while  others  will 
demand  longer  pieces  of  writing. 


Short-Answer  Questions 


You’ll  be  expected  to  demonstrate  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  responding  to 
a variety  of  texts  on  your  course  final  exam.  For  example,  you  might  be  asked 
questions  related  to  specific  aspects  of  a text. 


Mr.  Darby:  Many  exam  questions  requiring  paragraph  answers  are  worth  several 
marks.  What  strategies  can  you  use  in  your  answers  to  ensure  that  you  get  full 
marks  on  these  questions? 

Krista:  Usually,  you  have  to  write  more  than  one  sentence.  I try  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  first  sentence.  Then  I explain  my  answer  by  adding  examples 
or  details  to  support  it. 

Yuri:  Sometimes  you  can  include  a quotation  from  a text  to  support  your  answer. 

Danielle:  When  you  finish  your  answer,  you  should  take  a moment  to  proofread  it 
to  be  sure  you  haven’t  left  out  a word  or  created  a fragment.  Your  answer  should 
make  sense. 

Paul:  Check  your  spelling  and  punctuation.  It’s  not  just  what  you  say,  it’s  also  how 


you  say  it. 


Mr.  Darby:  Good  advice.  One  more  tip:  Before  answering  the  question,  reread  it 
to  make  sure  that  you  know  exactly  what  you’re  supposed  to  do.  Think  of  the 
question  as  a target.  You’ve  got  to  hit  the  centre  of  the  target  to  get  maximum 
marks.  To  do  that,  you  need  to  understand  the  question  and  focus  your  answer 
on  the  target. 


Look  at  the  following  sample  question  based  on  the  poem  “Because  You  Waited”  on 
page  273  of  Between  the  Lines  12. 

What  do  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  indicate  about  the  speaker’s  feelings? 

1.  Now  read  the  following  student  responses. 

a.  The  last  two  lines  show  that  the  speaker  loves  her  mother. 

Explain  what’s  wrong  with  this  response. 

b.  The  last  two  lines  show  that  the  speaker  loves  and  needs  her  mother.  The 
speaker  is  now  in  a situation  in  which  she  is  caring  for  her  elderly  mother  and 
waiting  patiently  for  her.  “I  now  can  wait  for  you  as  you  rise  / leaning  all  your 
years  on  the  shaky,  wooden  cane.”  But  though  the  mother  now  needs  the 
daughter’s  help,  the  last  lines  show  that  daughter  still  needs  her  mother’s  love. 

What  strategies  has  the  writer  used  to  create  this  answer? 

2.  Suppose  that  the  following  question  is  worth  four  marks  on  an  exam.  Create  an 
answer  that  would  earn  four  marks. 

How  does  Joan  Bond  use  contrasting  imagery  in  the  poem 
“Because  You  Waited”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 3 in  the  Appendix. 


r ^ ~~~~  ~ 

You’ll  be  more  successful  answering  questions 
requiring  a short  written  response  if  you  first 
answer  the  question  in  a single  sentence  and 
then  support  your  ideas  with  details  from  the  text. 


Questions  Related  to  Visual  Texts 

Another  type  of  question  that  you’ll  see  on  your  final  exams  will  require  you  to 
analyse  a visual  text,  such  as  a photograph  or  cartoon. 

On  the  Diploma  Exam,  you  will  be  presented  with  a visual  text,  such  as  a 
photograph,  and  then  you  will  be  asked  a question  similar  to  the  following: 

What  idea  does  the  photograph  communicate  to  you?  Support  your  response  by 
referring  to  specific  details  from  the  photograph. 
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Ms.  Martin:  What  strategies  would  you  use  to  answer  this  type  of  question? 

Paul:  You  should  think  about  the  composition  of  the  photograph.  What’s  in  the 
foreground?  What’s  in  the  background?  What’s  included  in  the  photograph  and 
what’s  excluded  by  cropping? 

Danielle:  I’d  discuss  what  the  composition  suggests  about  human  behaviour  or  how 
people  interact.  This  could  lead  to  the  main  idea  of  the  photograph. 

Maria:  You  could  also  talk  about  lighting,  focus,  camera  angle,  and  camera  distance. 

Ms.  Martin:  You  have  some  good  ideas.  Don’t  forget  to  include  an  introductory 

sentence  and  a concluding  one  to  give  unity  to  your  writing.  Also,  proofread  your 
answer  to  correct  errors. 

Turn  to  page  100  in  Between  the  Lines  12  and  study  the  photograph.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions. 

3.  a.  What  details  and  techniques  could  you  write  about  if  you  were  responding  to 
this  photograph?  Suggest  at  least  five. 

b.  Use  your  suggestions  to  write  a response  to  this  photograph. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 3 in  the  Appendix. 


When  you’re  answering  questions  on  a visual  text,  think 
about  the  main  idea;  then  determine  what  details  and 
techniques  have  been  used  to  convey  the  main  idea. 


Essay  Questions  Related  to  a Literary  Text 


Another  type  of  question  on  your  final  exam  will  require  you  to  read  a literary  text 
and  respond  to  it  personally  and  critically.  The  text  may  be  an  excerpt  from  a piece  of 
fiction  or  non-fiction. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  were  asked  to  read  the  memoir  “A  Small  Cheese 
Pizza”  on  page  353  of  Between  the  Lines  12.  As  you  read  this  text,  think  about  how 
you’d  respond  to  it  in  a journal. 

Here’s  an  example  of  a question  related  to  a literary  text  that  you  could  expect  to  see 
on  your  final  exam: 

The  memoir  “A  Small  Cheese  Pizza”  suggests  that  people  often  don’t  appreciate 
simple  things  in  life  when  they’re  plentiful.  The  memoir  also  contrasts  the  values 
and  attitudes  held  by  people  in  different  situations. 

Write  a composition  based  on  the  memoir  and  on  literature  you  have  studied  in 
which  people  demonstrate  different  values  and  attitudes  toward  aspects  of  life. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  idea  that  people’s  attitudes  and  values  shape  their 
views  of  life? 

In  your  writing,  you  must 

• consider  the  details  in  this  memoir 

• select  supporting  examples  from  literature  or  films  that  you  have  studied 
You  may  also  use  your  own  observations  and  experiences  to  support  your  ideas. 


To  answer  this  type  of  question,  you  need  to 
be  familiar  with  some  of  the  literature  you’ve 
studied  in  this  course.  Don’t  forget  to  review 
your  novel,  play,  film,  and  some  of  the  stories, 


4.  What  details  in  “A  Small  Cheese  Pizza”  would  you  refer  to  if  you  were  answering 
this  question?  Suggest  at  least  three. 

5.  Now  think  about  the  literature  you  have  studied  in  this  course.  What  other 
stories,  plays,  or  poems  could  you  refer  to  in  order  to  answer  the  question? 

Could  you  refer  to  anything  in  the  novel  or  feature  film  that  you’ve  studied? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 14  in  the  Appendix. 


Another  type  of  question  that  requires  an  essay  response  might  suggest  a topic  and 
ask  you  to  discuss  it,  supporting  your  ideas  by  referring  to  literature  you  have 
studied.  Here’s  an  example  of  such  a question: 


Literature  often  presents  characters  in  difficult  situations  so  that  readers  can 
observe  how  the  characters  handle  their  dilemmas.  Choose  two  literary  works 
that  you’ve  studied  in  this  course,  in  which  characters  are  placed  in  difficult 
situations.  Analyse  the  dilemmas  and  how  the  characters  dealt  with  their 
problems.  Then  explain  what  you  learned  about  life  by  observing  these 
characters. 

6.  Which  texts  would  you  discuss  if  you  were  answering  this  question? 

7.  On  a blank  page  in  your  notebook,  draw  a circle  with  the  following  heading  in 
the  centre:  Characters  in  Difficult  Situations.  Now  create  a web  to  generate  ideas 
for  this  question.  Use  examples  from  at  least  two  literary  works. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 5 in  the  Appendix. 


Danielle:  I’ve  learned  when  you’re  writing  an  essay  response  you  have  to 
demonstrate  that  you  can  relate  the  theme  to  two  pieces  of  literature. 

Maria:  Not  all  the  literature  we  studied  will  illustrate  a particular  theme.  You  have  to 
choose  two  pieces  that  fit  the  question. 

Yuri:  You  should  show  that  you  know  those  texts  well.  For  example,  in  your  response, 
you  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  characters  by  their  names  and  refer  to  specific 
events  in  the  plot. 

Paul:  You  have  to  demonstrate  that  you  know  how  to  write  an  essay.  You  should 
create  an  effective  introduction,  several  well-organized  body  paragraphs,  and  a 
strong  conclusion.  You  are  also  showing  that  you  can  create  effective  sentences 
and  make  effective  word  choices. 

Mr.  Darby:  Good  thinking.  On  most  essays,  you’ll  be  marked  on  content, 
organization,  and  writing  skills;  so  be  sure  to  plan  and  edit  your  writing. 


• Read  the  question  carefully.  Be  sure  you  answer  all  parts  of  the  question. 
Highlight  or  underline  key  words  or  points. 

• Don’t  hurry  to  start  writing.  Take  a few  minutes  to  plan  your  essay.  On  a test, 
you  likely  won’t  have  time  to  make  a polished  copy,  so  take  time  to  organize 
your  ideas  in  advance. 

• Use  a prewriting  technique  to  brainstorm  ideas  for  your  essay. 

• Most  essay  questions  will  include  a scoring  guide  or  assessment  criteria.  Read 
the  criteria  before  you  write  your  essay  so  that  you  know  how  you’ll  be  marked. 

• Although  you  won’t  have  time  to  rewrite  your  draft,  you  might  want  to  draft  your 
introduction  in  the  planning  stage.  When  you’re  satisfied  with  it,  copy  it  on  your 
answer  page,  and  continue  writing  your  essay.  If  you  have  time,  follow  the  same 
procedure  with  your  conclusion. 

• Leave  some  time  to  proofread  your  essay  and  make  revisions  and  corrections. 

• Keep  an  eye  on  the  clock.  If  you  spend  too  much  time  on  one  question,  you’ll  be 
forced  to  rush  through  other  questions. 


Essay  questions  require  a thoughtful,  well-organized 
response.  Do  some  planning  before  you  write  your 
answer  so  that  you’ll  know  what  details  you  want  to 
include.  You  might  want  to  use  a prewriting  strategy 
such  as  a web  to  help  generate  ideas.  And  don’t 
forget  to  proofread  your  work  carefully  to  catch  as 
many  mistakes  as  you  can. 
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Functional  or  Persuasive  Writing  in  Context 


On  your  final  exam,  you’ll  also  be  expected  to  demonstrate  that  you’re  capable  of 
writing  persuasively  to  achieve  a particular  purpose.  For  example,  you  could  be 
asked  to  write  a letter  or  a speech. 

Here’s  a sample  of  this  type  of  question: 

During  Education  Week,  Lakeview  High  School  is  hosting  an  open  house  for  all 
Grade  9 students  in  the  County  of  Lakeview.  The  open  house  will  be  held  on 
November  1 9,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  High  school  students  will  act  as  guides 
for  small  groups  of  Grade  9 students.  Each  guide  will  take  his  or  her  small 
group  on  a tour  of  the  high  school  and  tell  the  Grade  9 students  about  the 
programs  and  facilities  that  are  available  at  LVHS.  Other  events  are  also  planned. 

As  secretary  of  the  Students’  Union  of  Lakeview  High  School,  write  a letter  to 
the  junior  high  school  principals  in  the  County  of  Lakeview.  Tell  the  principals 
about  the  open  house  for  Grade  9 students,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Lakeview 
High  School  on  November  1 9.  Provide  all  of  the  information  that  the  junior  high 
school  principals  will  need  to  promote  the  open  house. 

In  your  letter,  be  sure  to  do  the  following: 

• State  your  purpose. 

• Provide  full  information;  add  whatever  details  you  feel  are  necessary. 

• Use  an  appropriate  tone. 
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8.  Brainstorm  a few  details  that  you  would  include  in  this  letter.  Ask  yourself 
this  question:  What  do  the  principals  need  to  know  about  this  activity?  What 
information  will  the  students  and  teachers  in  the  schools  need? 

9.  Read  the  following  draft  of  a letter  written  for  this  assignment.  Then  answer  the 
questions  that  come  after. 


Lakeview  High  School 
432  Park  Crescent 
Lakeview,  Alberta 
September  13 

Principles 

County  of  Lakeview  Junior  High  Schools 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam, 

On  behalf  of  Lakeview  High  School,  I would  like  to  invite  your  grade  nine 
students  to  attend  our  open  house  during  Education  Week  at  Lakeview  high, 
all  grade  nine  students  in  Lakeview  County  are  welcome  to  join  us. 

Our  open  house  will  be  held  on  November  19  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Our 
grade  10-12  students  will  be  giving  tours,  acting  as  guides  and  informing 
future  student  of  the  programs  and  fasilities  offered  at  Lakeview  High.  Other 
activities  will  be  going  on  in  the  gymnasium  and  your  students  are  welcome 
to  take  part  in  the  activities  after  the  tour. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you’re  students  attend  our  open  house  and 
we  hope  we  are  helpful  in  assisting  the  up  and  coming  High  School  students 
of  Lakeview  County. 

Sincerly, 


Secretary,  Lakeview  High  School  Students’  Union 

a.  How  well  do  you  think  this  writer  accomplished  the  purpose?  What 
improvements  in  the  content  of  the  letter  would  you  suggest? 

b.  Look  at  the  format  of  the  letter.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  the  format? 

c.  Proofread  this  letter  carefully.  What  mistakes  should  be  corrected? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 5 in  the  Appendix. 


This  type  of  question  asks  you  to  demonstrate  that  you  can 
write  an  effective  letter  or  speech.  Review  the  information  on 
letters  and  speeches  in  Module  5,  Section  2.  When  you’re 
responding  to  this  type  of  question  on  your  final  exams, 
think  carefully  about  your  purpose,  audience,  and  tone. 


V 


Ms.  Martin:  You’ve  finished  your  studying,  and  now  you’re  ready  for  your  final 
exams.  How  do  you  feel  about  writing  an  important  exam? 

Danielle:  Nervous,  of  course.  I’m  always  afraid  that  my  mind  will  go  blank. 

Paul:  What  if  the  exam  has  a question  I’ve  never  seen  before? 

Ms.  Martin:  Exams  often  do  present  questions  in  unusual  ways  to  test  how  you’re  able 
to  apply  what  you’ve  learned.  But  there’s  no  need  to  panic.  If  you’ve  reviewed  the 
course  thoroughly,  you  should  be  prepared  for  everything  on  the  exam. 

Maria:  I know  I can  think  better  when  I’ve  had  a good  night’s  rest. 

Yuri:  And  I always  like  to  have  a good  breakfast  before  I write  an  exam  in  the 
morning.  Then  I can  focus  on  the  test — not  my  stomach! 

Krista:  1 usually  take  a bottle  of  water  into  the  exam  with  me.  When  I’m  sitting  for 
more  than  an  hour,  I get  thirsty. 

Ms.  Martin:  Good  thinking.  When  you’re  well  rested  and  you’re  not  hungry,  you  can 
concentrate  a lot  better.  And  you’ll  feel  much  less  nervous  if  you’ve  reviewed  the 
material  several  days  before  the  exam. 
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Here  are  some  additional  points  about  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Diploma 
Exam  to  keep  in  mind. 


Use  of  Writing  Aids 


In  Part  A (Written  Response)  of  the  Diploma  Exam,  you’ll  be  permitted  to  use  the 
following  print  or  electronic  references: 


Note:  The  English 
Language  Arts 
Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students 
is  not  a handbook 
authorized  for  use 
on  the  Diploma 
Exam. 


• an  English  and/or  bilingual  dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• an  authorized  writing  handbook 

Plan  to  bring  these  references  with  you.  If  you’re  uncertain  whether  your  writing 
handbook  is  authorized,  check  with  your  teacher. 

Scoring  Guides 


You  may  be  interested  to  see  the  scoring  guides  that  the  teachers  will  use  to  assess 
your  answers  on  Part  A of  the  Diploma  Exam.  From  time  to  time,  slight  modifications 
are  made  in  the  scoring  guides.  Check  with  your  teacher  for  the  latest  information, 
or  visit  the  following  website: 

http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca/k_12/testing/diploma/dip 

If  you  plan  to  write  Part  A of  the  Diploma  Exam  on  a computer,  be  sure  that  you 
practise 


• logging  on 


• using  the  word-processing  program 

• setting  up  a file  for  your  exam  materials,  including  a footer  with  your  student 
number 


The  teachers  who  mark  Diploma  Exams  are 
not  supposed  to  have  any  clues  about  the 
student’s  identity.  Remember  not  to  use  your 
name  or  the  name  of  your  school  on  the  exam 
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Time  Management 

When  you’re  writing  Part  A of  the  Diploma  Exam,  you’ll  be  given  2.5  hours  to 
complete  the  three  questions.  This  may  sound  like  a lot  of  time,  but  you’ll  need 
several  minutes  to  read  the  literary  text,  study  the  photograph,  and  read  other 
information  on  the  exam.  You’ll  also  have  to  plan,  write,  and  edit  your  responses. 

Here’s  a chart  showing  the  value  of  each  question  on  Part  A of  the  Diploma  Exam 
and  the  recommended  times  you  should  spend  on  each  one.  Keep  in  mind  that 
Part  A is  worth  50%  of  the  total  examination  mark;  Part  B is  also  worth  50%. 


Question 

Value 

Suggested 

Time 

Visual  Reflection 
(Response  to  a Photograph) 

10%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

30  minutes 

Literary  Exploration 
(Response  to  a Literary  Text) 

25%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

75  minutes 

Persuasive  Writing  in  Context 
(Speech  or  Letter) 

15%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

45  minutes 

Maria:  1 see  that  the  literary  exploration  question  is  worth  more  marks  than  the 
other  two. 

Paul:  Guess  I’d  better  be  sure  1 review  the  literature  we  read  during  the  course. 

1 want  to  do  well  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Darby:  That  is  a smart  idea.  As  you  probably  realize,  you’re  expected  to  write 
a longer  response  on  the  literary  exploration  question  than  you  are  on  the  other 
two.  You’re  also  expected  to  organize  your  ideas  more  carefully  on  that  question. 

Krista:  It  will  be  the  most  challenging  question,  but  I’m  confident  I’ll  do  well  on  it. 
We’ve  done  a lot  of  writing  in  this  course  so  1 feel  I’m  prepared  to  write  this  type 
of  question. 


Danielle:  That’s  right.  This  is  where  all  the  journal  writing  will  really  pay  off. 
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Conclusion 
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In  this,  the  last  section  of  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  course,  you’ve  been 
preparing  for  your  final  exams.  You’ll  need  to  get  current  information  about  the 
Diploma  Examination  and  your  course  final  exam  from  your  teacher  or  school. 
You’ll  also  want  to  confirm  the  dates  and  times  when  you’ll  write  these  exams. 

If  you’ve  worked  through  this  course  and  the  last  section  carefully  and  if  you 
review  the  material  thoroughly,  you’ll  be  well  prepared  for  the  final  exams. 

Start  your  review  now,  so  that  you  can  face  your  exams  with  confidence. 

Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 in  Section  4. 
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This  module  has  encouraged  you  to 
think  about  the  road  ahead.  You 

• considered  your  future  and  living 
on  your  own,  and  read  several 
articles  giving  you  advice  about 
how  to  negotiate  the  road  ahead 

• reviewed  some  strategies  for 
writing  an  effective  resume  and 
cover  letter 

• acquired  some  strategies  to  help 
you  in  a job  interview 

• reviewed  concepts  and  terms 
related  to  fiction,  non-fiction, 
and  poetry 

• appraised  your  communication 
skills  and  reviewed  strategies  to 
help  you  communicate  effectively 

• thought  about  how  you  can 
study  effectively  for  your  final 
examinations 


• prepared  for  your  final  exams  by  reading  and  responding  to  sample  questions 


Good  luck  in  your  final  examinations  and  in  your  future  endeavours. 


Go  to  page  1 6 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment 


Imase  Credits 


Master  Glossary 


abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 

acronym:  a word  formed  from  the  first  letters  of 
several  words;  for  example  NAIT  (Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology) 

adage:  a well-known  wise  saying 

adverb:  a word  that  modifies,  intensifies,  or 
qualifies  a verb,  adjective,  or  another  adverb 

adverb  dependent  clause:  a group  of  words  with 
its  own  subject  and  verb,  which  performs  the 
work  of  an  adverb 

aerial  shot:  a long  camera  shot  taken  from  high 
above  the  subject 

allegory:  a work  that  uses  symbolic  characters 
and  events  to  teach  lessons  or  express  truths 
about  human  life 

alliteration:  the  intentional  repetition  of  sounds 
at  the  beginnings  of  words  to  achieve  a 
pleasing  effect 

allusion:  a reference  to  a person,  event,  or 
literary  work  that  the  writer  expects  the 
reader  to  recognize 

ambiguous  pronoun:  a pronoun  with  an  unclear 
antecendent 

analogy:  a comparison 

anecdote:  a brief,  personal  story  about  an 
interesting  event 

antagonist:  the  person,  group,  or  force  opposing 
the  main  character 

antecedent:  the  noun  that  a pronoun  refers  to  or 
replaces 


antonym:  a word  that  means  the  opposite  of 
another  word 

aptitude:  natural  ability 

audience:  the  person  who  receives  a 

communicated  message;  the  person  or  specific 
group  addressed  by  a writer,  speaker,  or  visual 
message 

bibliography:  a list  of  information  sources  used 
by  an  author  of  an  essay  or  report 

body  language:  messages  sent  through  facial 
expressions,  gestures,  and  postures 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  without  restraint  or  criticism 

call  number:  a code  usually  consisting  of 
numerals  and  letters,  assigned  to  a book  to 
indicate  its  location  in  a library 

caption:  the  title  or  explanation  accompanying  a 
visual  text 

caricature:  a representation  of  a person  that 
exaggerates  the  person’s  physical  features 

character  presentation:  the  way  an  author 
reveals  the  personality  of  the  characters 

chronological  order:  the  order  in  which  events 
actually  occurred  in  time 

citation:  in  an  essay  or  report,  a reference  to  an 
information  source 

clause:  a group  of  words  with  a subject  and  a 
verb 

cliche:  an  overused  expression 
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diffhanger  ending:  a suspenseful  ending  that 
leaves  the  reader  to  guess  the  outcome 

climax:  the  most  exciting  point  in  a story;  the 
most  significant  turning  point 

close-up  shot:  a camera  shot  that  shows  the 
subject  in  detail 

clustering:  a prewriting  strategy  in  which  ideas 
related  to  a single  word  or  concept  are  drawn 
in  “clusters”  around  it  (also  called  mind 
mapping,  webbing,  or  thought  webbing) 

collaborative  skill:  a skill  that  facilitates  working 
effectively  with  other  people 

colloquial  expression  or  colloquialism:  a casual, 
everyday  expression  used  in  informal 
language 

comma  fault:  a sentence  error  caused  by  joining 
two  sentences  incorrectly  with  a comma 

communication:  a process  by  which  information 
is  exchanged  between  individuals  through  a 
common  system  of  symbols,  signs,  or 
behaviour 


complex  sentence:  a sentence  consisting  of  one 
independent  clause  and  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses,  joined  with  a 
subordinating  conjunction 

composition:  in  visual  communication,  the 
arrangement  of  objects,  people,  and  places 

compound  sentence:  a sentence  consisting  of 
two  or  more  independent  clauses,  joined  with 
a co-ordinating  conjunction  or  a colon  or 
semi-colon 

conflict:  the  struggle  between  the  main  character 
and  an  opposing  force 

conjunction:  a word  used  to  join  words  and 
ideas 

conjunctive  adverb:  an  adverb  that  acts  as  a 
transitional  device;  however  and  furthermore 
are  examples 

connotation:  the  meaning  associated  with  a word 
as  it’s  used  over  time 

context:  the  circumstances  or  situation 

surrounding  a particular  word,  phrase,  or  text 


communication  barrier:  a factor  that  lessens  the 
effectiveness  of  communication 

communication  facilitator:  a factor  that  increases 
the  effectiveness  of  communication 

communication  skill:  one  of  the  six  skills  used  to 
send  or  receive  messages:  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  listening,  viewing,  representing 

communicator:  a person  who  sends  a message 

complement:  a noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective  that 
is  attached  to  the  subject  of  a sentence  by  a 
linking  verb 

complex  sentence:  a sentence  containing  an 
independent  clause  and  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses,  joined  with  a 
subordinating  conjunction 

Appendix 


context  clues:  the  clues  in  a sentence  or  passage 
that  help  the  reader  determine  the  meaning  of 
an  unfamiliar  word  or  phrase 

critical  response:  a response  to  a text  that 
focuses  on  the  text  and  its  creator 

cropping:  reducing  the  size  of  a visual  text  to 
eliminate  some  details 

cut:  a film  editing  technique  in  which  one  scene 
ends  and  a new  one  begins  immediately 

deductive  organization:  an  arrangement  of  ideas 
that  places  the  thesis  statement  ahead  of  the 
supporting  details 

denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word 
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Dewey  Decimal  System:  a system  of  classifying 
books  and  other  library  materials  according 
to  their  subjects 

dialect:  the  words  and  expressions  used  by  a 
group  of  people  living  in  a particular  area  or 
place 

dialogue:  conversation  in  a story  or  play 

diction:  the  choice  of  words  and  level  of 
language 

digital  alteration:  a change  to  visual  text  using 
computer  technology 

dilemma:  a difficult  situation  involving  a choice 
between  undesirable  alternatives 

dissolve:  a film  editing  technique  in  which  the 
end  of  one  scene  is  superimposed  over  the 
beginning  of  a new  one 

direct  presentation  of  character:  a method  of 
revealing  characters’  personalities  by  directly 
telling  readers 

dollying:  a shot  taken  by  a camera  mounted  on  a 
moving  vehicle  or  platform 

dominant  line:  in  a visual  text,  the  strongest  line 
evident  in  the  composition 

doublespeak:  the  deliberate  use  of  language  to 
deceive  or  confuse 

drafting:  writing  a first  unpolished  version 

dynamic  character:  a character  who  undergoes  a 
significant  change 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading 
and  correcting  grammatical  problems  and 
surface  errors  in  things  like  capitalization  and 
spelling 

editorial:  a persuasive  essay  or  commentary 
giving  the  author’s  or  the  medium’s  views  on 
an  issue 


editorial  cartoon:  a cartoon  that  comments  on  a 
news  item  or  current  issue 

ellipses:  a set  of  three  points  used  to  show  an 
omission  of  words  from  a sentence  or  one  or 
more  sentences  in  a paragraph 

emotive  language:  words  that  convey  a strong 
emotional  connotation  and  reveal  a bias  or 
judgment 

essay:  a short,  non-fiction  text  that  presents  an 
argument  or  the  writer’s  point  of  view  about  a 
topic  or  issue 

expository  essay:  a non-fiction  text  that  provides 
information 

expressive  writing:  writing  done  in  everyday, 
familiar  language  that  tells  about  feelings, 
experiences,  etc. 

eye-level  shot:  a camera  shot  taken  from  the 
same  level  as  the  subject’s  eye 

fable:  a story  that  teaches  a moral  lesson,  using 
animals  as  characters 

fade-in,  fade-out:  a film  editing  technique  in 
which  one  scene  gradually  becomes  dark  and 
the  next  one  gradually  emerges  from  the 
darkness 

falling  action:  (also  called  outcome]  following  the 
climax,  the  part  of  the  plot  when  the  conflict 
is  resolved 

figurative  language:  language  that  uses  figures  of 
speech  (such  as  similes  and  metaphors)  to 
achieve  a special  effect 

figure  of  speech:  a device  used  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  to  create  an  effect  by 
associating  or  comparing  one  thing  with 
another 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in 
which  a character  tells  his  or  her  own  story 
using  the  words  I and  we 
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flashback:  a narrative  device  in  which  the  author 
shares  an  incident  from  the  past 

flat  character:  an  undeveloped  character 

foil:  a character  with  a personality  trait  that 
contrasts  with  a trait  of  another  character 

foreshadowing:  hints  or  clues  about  events  that 
will  occur  later  in  the  story 

form  or  format:  the  structure  and  appearance  of 
a text 

formal  language:  language  in  which  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  correctness 

fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence 

free  verse:  a type  of  poetry  that  has  no  regular 
rhyme,  rhythm,  or  structure 

freewriting:  writing  nonstop  for  several  minutes 
and  allowing  whatever  thoughts  come  to 
mind  to  be  recorded  on  paper 

genre:  a category  of  literature  characterized  by  its 
form,  content,  or  style— for  example,  poetry, 
short  stories,  novels,  essays 

group  dynamics:  the  way  people  in  a group 
relate  to  each  other 

hasty  generalization:  a broad  conclusion  based 
on  the  examination  of  only  a few  incidents 

helping  verb:  a verb  used  with  the  main  verb  to 
indicate  tense;  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  has, 
had,  have,  can,  and  may  are  examples 

high-angle  shot:  (also  called  a bird’s  eye  view)  a 
camera  shot  taken  from  above  the  subject 

home  page:  the  first  page  or  screen  of  an  Internet 
website 


homonym:  a word  that  sounds  the  same  as 
another  word  but  has  a different  spelling  and 
meaning;  heard  and  herd  are  examples 

hyperbole:  obvious  and  deliberate  exaggeration 
for  emphasis 

image:  a description  that  enables  you  to  visualize 
what  is  being  described 

imagery:  language  that  appeals  to  the  senses, 
enabling  you  to  imagine  what  is  being 
described 

imperative  sentence:  a request  or  command 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  that  leaves  the 
audience  unclear  about  the  outcome 

indirect  presentation  of  character:  a method  of 
revealing  characters’  personalities  through 
what  they  say,  think,  and  do 

inductive  organization:  an  arrangement  of  ideas 
in  which  the  supporting  details  lead  to  a 
thesis 

inference:  a conclusion  not  actually  stated,  but 
arrived  at  by  weighing  the  evidence 

informal  language:  the  relaxed,  personal 
language  used  in  everyday  life 

inter-library  loan:  a loan  of  materials  made  from 
one  library  to  another 

Internet:  an  electronic  network  connecting 
computers  across  the  world 

interpersonal  skill:  a skill  that  facilitates 
satisfactory  relationships  between  people 

irony:  the  contrast  between  what  is  and  what 
was  expected 

jargon:  complex  or  technical  language  used  by  a 
particular  group  or  profession 
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juxtaposition:  the  positioning  of  details  or 

images  side  by  side  to  emphasize  a similarity 
or  difference 

limited  omniscient  point  of  view:  a type  of 
narration  in  which  the  author  focuses  on  one 
character,  enabling  the  reader  to  know  what 
this  character  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels 

linking  verb:  a verb  that  does  not  express  action 
but  which  links  a subject  with  an  adjective 
that  describes  the  subject 

link  or  hotlink:  a website  address  of  a page  on  a 
website  that  leads  to  more  information 

literal:  the  basic  or  actual  meaning 

literary  symbol:  any  character,  object,  situation, 
action,  or  event  that  has  a second,  figurative 
meaning  in  addition  to  its  literal  meaning  in  a 
work  of  literature 

loaded  question:  a question  that  contains  an 
implied  answer 

logical  fallacy  (or  logical  flaw) : an  error  in 
reasoning;  an  argument  based  on  faulty 
reasoning 

long  shot:  a camera  shot  that  shows  the  subject 
and  the  background 

low-angle  shot:  (also  called  a worm’s  eye  view) 
a camera  shot  taken  from  below  the  subject 

mass  media:  methods  of  communicating  quickly 
with  large  masses  of  people;  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  Internet  are 
examples 

materialism:  the  interest  in  material  goods  or 
wealth 

medium  shot:  a camera  shot  showing  the 
complete  subject 


memoir:  a type  of  writing  in  which  an  author 
reflects  on  a personal  experience 

metaphor:  an  implied  comparison  between  two 
unlike  things  without  using  the  words  like,  as, 
or  than 

milieu:  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  which 
something  occurs,  or  the  environment  in 
which  someone  lives 

minor  character:  a less  important  character  in  a 
story,  play,  or  film 

monologue:  a long  speech  given  by  one  person 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
audience  by  an  oral,  print,  visual,  or 
multimedia  text 

motif:  a recurring  theme  or  image  that  acts  as  a 
unifying  device 

motive:  the  reason  behind  an  action  or  decision 

multimedia:  involving  two  or  more  of  the 

following  media  or  forms  of  communication: 
printed  texts,  visual  texts,  and  oral  texts 

multimedia  presentation:  a presentation 
involving  more  than  one  type  of 
communication;  generally,  multimedia 
presentations  feature  visual  or  aural  aids  as 
well  as  print  materials 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  person  who  tells  the  story 

news  anchor:  the  person  who  presents  the  news 
and  coordinates  the  news  coming  in  from 
reporters  in  the  field 

non-verbal  communication:  sending  or  receiving 
a message  through  visual  means 
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object:  a noun  or  pronoun  following  an  action 
verb 

objective  case:  the  grammatical  form  of  a 
pronoun  that  shows  that  it  is  an  object  of  a 
verb  or  preposition 

objective  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in 
which  the  words  and  actions  of  the  characters 
are  simply  recorded,  much  as  a camera  and 
microphone  might  do 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in 
which  an  all-knowing  observer  reveals  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  several  characters 

online:  connected  to  the  Internet 

online  catalogue:  a computer  database  listing 
materials  in  a library 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  that  imitate  the 
sounds  they  represent;  buzz  and  clang  are 
examples 

panning:  a shot  taken  by  a camera  moving 
horizontally  on  a fixed  base 

paradox:  a statement  that  appears  to  be 

inconsistent  or  contradictory  yet  makes  sense 

parallelism:  in  speech  or  writing,  the  repetition 
of  an  identical  grammatical  or  stylistic 
structure  for  clarity 

paraphrase:  to  restate  something  in  your  own 
words 

parody:  a humorous  imitation  of  something  or 
someone 

periodical:  material  that  is  published  at  regular 
intervals 

periodical  index:  an  alphabetical  list  of  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  classifying 
each  article  by  author,  title,  and  subject  or 
key  word  and  identifying  precisely  which 
periodical  the  article  appeared  in 
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persona:  a character  that  a writer  or  performer 
adopts  to  speak  to  an  audience 

personification:  a figure  of  speech  in  which 
human  characteristics  are  given  to 
non-human  things 

personal  response:  a response  to  a text  that 
focuses  on  the  reactions  of  the  person  who  is 
reading,  listening,  or  viewing  the  text 

perspective:  in  visual  communication,  the 

distance  between  the  viewer  and  the  subject 

phrase:  a group  of  words  that  acts  as  a unit  but 
can’t  stand  alone  because  it  doesn’t  contain  a 
subject  and  verb 

plagiarism:  the  act  of  using  someone  else’s 
words  or  ideas  without  acknowledgement 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story  or  play 

point  of  view:  the  way  that  the  reader  or  viewer 
looks  at  a text 

portfolio:  a collection  of  work,  such  as  drawings 
or  writing 

possessive  case:  the  grammatical  form  of  a noun 
or  pronoun  that  shows  that  it  belongs  to 
someone  or  is  a part  of  something  (for 
example,  a part  of  a group,  organization, 
process,  or  device,  etc.) 

predicate:  the  part  of  the  sentence  containing  the 
verb  and  words  that  modify  the  verb 

preposition:  a word  that  shows  relationships 
involving  time,  direction,  or  position  (for 
example,  from,  to,  before,  after,  under, 
between,  in,  with,  etc.) 

prepositional  phrase:  a group  of  words  that 
begins  with  a preposition  and  ends  with  a 
noun  or  pronoun 
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prewriting:  generating  ideas  and  planning  for 
writing  through  such  processes  as  discussing, 
thinking,  brainstorming,  clustering,  or 
making  lists 

profile:  a non-fiction  text  that  focuses  on  one 
person’s  life  and  achievements 

propaganda:  the  systematic  spreading  of  ideas, 
often  using  distortion  or  deception,  to 
promote  a cause 

props  or  properties:  things  used  by  actors  as 
they  play  their  roles  (for  example,  a sword,  a 
cup,  a pen,  a cigar,  or  a pistol) 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a story  or  play 

public  relations  (PR):  activities  undertaken  to 
create  and  maintain  a favourable  public 
image 

pun:  word  play  that  creates  humour  by  using  a 
word  with  more  than  one  meaning  or  words 
that  have  similar  sounds 

purpose  in  reading:  the  reason  for  reading— for 
enjoyment,  to  learn  something,  to  find 
specific  facts,  etc. 

purpose  in  writing:  the  reason  for  writing — for 
example,  to  entertain,  persuade,  inform, 
explain 

repetition:  in  poetry,  the  intentional  reuse  of  a 
word  or  group  of  words  to  create  an  effect 

representing:  sending  a message  through  visual 
means,  such  as  drawing  or  signalling 

revision:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting  and 
reworking  the  material,  which  involves 
focusing,  developing,  deleting,  reordering, 
and  changing  the  text 

rhyme:  the  repetition  of  identical  sounds  at  the 
end  of  words;  wave  and  graue  are  examples 


rhyme  scheme:  a pattern  of  rhyme  in  a poem, 
usually  indicated  by  letters,  such  as  abba 

rhythm:  the  arrangement  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables  in  spoken  or  written 
language 

rising  action:  the  part  of  the  plot  in  which 
suspense  is  created  and  complications  arise 

run-on  sentence:  a sentence  error  caused  by  the 
incorrect  joining  of  ideas 

sarcasm:  a harsh  form  of  verbal  irony;  words  that 
mock  or  ridicule 

satire:  a literary  technique  that  mocks  or  ridicules 
human  vices  or  shortcomings,  usually  with  an 
intent  to  bring  about  improvement  or  change 

scanning:  a reading  technique  used  to  find  facts 
or  information  quickly  by  locating  key  words 

search  engine:  a website  running  an  application 
that  locates  other  websites  with  information 

semi-colon:  a form  of  punctuation  used  mainly  to 
join  independent  clauses  in  a compound 
sentence 

set  designer:  the  person  who  designs  the  scenery 
in  a play  or  film 

setting:  where  and  when  a story  or  play  takes 
place 

shooting  script:  a script  used  for  filming, 

containing  directions  for  the  camera  as  well  as 
for  the  actors 

silhouette:  a dark  image  outlined  against  a lighter 
background 

simile:  a figure  of  speech  in  which  two  unlike 
things  are  compared  using  words  such  as  like, 
as,  or  than 
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skimming:  a time-saving  reading  technique  in 
which  the  reader  quickly  reads  only  the  most 
important  sections  of  a piece  of  writing  to  get 
a general  idea  about  the  content 

slang:  a casual,  current  expression 

slant:  the  presentation  of  a news  story  from  a 
particular  point  of  view;  a bias  or  a personal 
viewpoint  that  affects  the  way  a story  is 
written 

slice-of-life  story:  a story  that  focuses  on 

character  rather  than  suspense;  a story  that 
lacks  an  exciting  climax  and  surprising 
outcome 

sonnet:  a fourteen-line  rhyming  poem  with  a 
regular  rhythm 

sound  devices:  words  and  phrases  that  appeal 
directly  to  the  sense  of  hearing 

speaker:  in  poetry,  the  person  adopted  by  the 
author  to  speak  to  the  audience 

split  screen:  the  placement  of  two  camera  shots 
side  by  side  on  a screen  so  that  the  viewer  can 
see  two  scenes  at  the  same  time 

SQ3R:  a method  of  slow,  careful  reading,  used  to 
read  non-fiction  texts 

stage  directions:  directions  written  in  italics  that 
help  the  reader  and  actors  of  a play  visualize 
the  setting,  costumes,  body  language, 
emotions,  and  movements  of  the  characters 

stanza:  in  poetry,  lines  that  have  been  grouped 
together  to  form  a unit  or  to  achieve  a certain 
effect 

static  character:  a character  who  remains 
unchanged 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified  or  exaggerated 
portrayal  of  a person  or  group 


stereotyping:  assigning  certain  characteristics  to 
all  members  of  a group  and  thereby  ignoring 
their  individual  differences 

style:  a writer’s  way  of  using  language 

subject:  the  part  of  the  sentence  containing  the 
noun  or  pronoun  that  the  sentence  is  about 

subjective  case:  the  grammatical  form  of  a 

pronoun  that  shows  that  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
verb  or  preposition 

subject/verb  agreement:  the  use  of  the  correct 
form  of  a verb,  either  singular  or  plural,  to 
complement  the  subject 

subordinating  conjunction:  a word  that  joins  a 
less  important  idea  to  a more  important  one 

superficial:  on  the  surface,  lacking  depth 

suspense:  a feeling  of  curiosity  and  excitement 
caused  by  uncertainty  about  what  will 
happen  next 

sweeping  generalization:  the  assumption  that 
every  member  of  a group  shares  the  same 
characteristics  and  thereby  ignoring 
individual  differences 

symbol:  something  that  stands  for  something 
else;  an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a 
meaning  greater  than  its  literal  meaning 

symbolism:  the  use  of  symbols  in  literature;  the 
use  of  signs  or  symbols  to  represent  abstract 
ideas  such  as  opportunity,  life,  death, 
freedom,  happiness,  love,  hope,  and  peace 

synonym:  a word  that  has  a similar  meaning  to 
another  word 

syntax:  sentence  structure 

tag:  the  words  in  a dialogue  that  explain  who  is 
speaking 
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text:  print  or  nonprint  material  that 

communicates  a message,  including  stories, 
poems,  articles,  essays,  books,  films, 
photographs,  graphs,  audiotapes, 
advertisements,  drawings,  and  diagrams 

theme:  the  underlying  message  or  central  idea  in  a 
text 

thesis:  the  main  idea  or  argument  in  an  essay 

thesis  statement:  a statement  that  expresses  the 
central  idea  or  main  argument  in  an  essay 

tilting:  a shot  taken  by  a camera  pointing  up  or 
down  from  a fixed  base 

tone:  the  author  or  speaker’s  attitude  toward  the 
subject 

topic  sentence:  a sentence  that  states  or  implies 
the  main  idea  in  a paragraph 

tracking:  a shot  taken  by  a camera  mounted  on  a 
moving  vehicle 

transition:  a link  or  connection 

trite  expression:  an  ordinary  and  commonplace 
expression 

turning  point:  a critical  event  or  decision  that 
results  in  a change  of  direction 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose 
observations  cannot  be  trusted 

value:  a belief  about  what’s  right  and  wrong  or 
what’s  important  or  worthwhile  in  life 

verb:  a word  or  group  of  words  that  expresses  an 
action  or  a state  of  being 


verb  tense:  the  time  of  a verb’s  action  or  state  of 
being;  the  basic  tenses  are  past,  present,  and 
future 

verbal  cue:  in  a cartoon,  words  used  to  convey 
the  message 

verbal  irony:  words  that  imply  a meaning  that  is 
opposite  to  the  literal  meaning 

verisimilitude:  the  quality  of  seeming  realistic— of 
appearing  to  be  true  and  plausible 

visualize:  to  imagine  a mental  image  of  a person, 
thing,  or  event 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable 
style  of  a writer 

voice-over:  a narrative  technique  in  a film  in 

which  a narrator  tells  the  story  while  it’s  being 
shown  on  the  screen 

webbing:  a prewriting  strategy  in  which  ideas 
related  to  a single  word  or  concept  are  drawn 
around  it;  also  called  clustering  or  mapping 

website:  a place  on  the  World  Wide  Web  that 
contains  information  about  a particular  topic, 
person,  or  organization 

wipe:  a film  editing  technique  in  which  one  shot 
appears  to  chase  or  wipe  the  preceding  one 
from  the  screen 

World  Wide  Web:  a network  of  websites  on  the 
Internet 

zoom:  a shot  created  by  moving  a camera  lens  so 
that  the  subject  suddenly  appears  closer  or 
farther  away 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Does  your  chart  look  similar  to  this  one? 


Name 

Job 

Special  Skilis  - 

^ Benefits 

Drawbacks 

Rion  White 

taxidermist 

hunting, 

sculpting, 

painting, 

airbrushing 

works  with  animals; 
often  works 
outdoors 

none  stated; 
possibly  irregular 
hours  and  no 
regular  paycheque 

James  Orford 

highrise  window 
washer 

i 

no  fear  of  heights; 
physical  strength 
and  endurance 

works  outdoors; 
probably  is  paid 
well 

dangerous;  works 
outdoors  in  bad 
weather 

Megan  Evans 

sword  swallower 

has  a 

well-conditioned 
gag  reflex 

has  free  time  to 
work  on  her  visual 
art;  receives 
attention 

dangerous; 
irregular  hours 

Dov  Mickelson 

actor 

skilled  in  playing 
medical  patient 

variety  in  roles 

irregular  hours;  no 
regular  paycheque 

Kristin  Tiiiquist 

pet  lawyer 

understands  laws 
regarding  animals 

loves  animals;  is 
the  only  lawyer  in 
Canada  with  this 
speciality 

none  stated; 
possibly  too  few 
clients 

Lisa  Rochford 

Carlar  Hospitality 
consultant 

knowledge  of 
hospitality  and 
public  relations 

travels  around  the 
world,  staying  in 
luxury  hotels; 
meets  new  people 

travels  frequently; 
spends  a great 
deal  of  time  alone 

Unity  Schooiey 

balloon  artist 

good  memory;  a 
sense  of  artistic 
balance  and 
symmetry;  interest 
in  children 

makes  people 
happy  with  his 
creations 

no  regular 
paycheque;  must 
find  his  own 
customers  and 
audiences 
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2.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  did  you  think  of?  Here  are  some  ideas: 


Working  for 

Someone  Else 

Being  Self-Employed 

• less  responsibility 

• freedom  to  make  decisions 

• no  need  for  capital  to  operate  the 

• possibility  of  making  good  profit 

Advantages 

business 

• possible  tax  advantages 

• regular  income 

• possibly  a benefit  package 
(e.g.,  health  care,  pension  plan) 

• flexibility 

• less  freedom 

• a lot  of  responsibility 

• have  to  please  the  boss  or 

• need  for  capital  to  operate  the 

Disadvantages 

supervisor 

business  (set  up  office  or  store,  buy 

• may  be  limited  chances  for  salary 

equipment  and  vehicles,  etc.) 

increases  or  job  advancement 

• risk  of  failing  and  losing  money  or 
not  making  a profit 

• liability  for  mistakes  or  problems 

3.  Your  chart  might  resemble  the  following  one: 


Reasons  to  Consider 
a Career  in  the  Arts 

Reasons  Not  to  Consider  ■ 

a Career  in  the  Arts  I 

• satisfaction  from  doing  something  creative 

• flexibility  and  freedom 

• possibility  of  fame  and  fortune 

• satisfaction  of  working  in  an  interesting 
environment  with  other  creative  people 

• competition  is  tough 

• risk  of  being  unsuccessful 

• no  regular  paycheque 

• irregular  hours 

• may  have  to  travel  to  find  work 

• no  benefits  (health  care,  pension  plan) 

4.  Take  a moment  to  reread  the  statements  on  which  you  rated  yourself  as  a 1 or  0.  If  you  recognize 
your  weaknesses,  you  can  make  changes  to  the  way  you  interact  with  others.  Focus  on  one 
particular  thing  you  would  like  to  change  about  yourself,  and  work  on  it  consciously.  Later,  you  can 
work  on  other  things. 

5.  If  you  can  get  along  well  with  your  employer  and  your  colleagues  at  work,  you’ll  probably  find 
your  job  much  more  enjoyable.  You  may  be  more  likely  to  be  considered  for  raises  and  promotions; 
moreover,  co-operative  employees  often  get  consideration  if  they  have  special  requests  (for  example, 
time  off  for  a wedding).  On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re  difficult  to  get  along  with,  your  supervisor  or 
boss  may  look  for  a reason  to  get  rid  of  you. 

6.  If  you  can  follow  this  advice  and  learn  to  get  along  well  with  people,  you’ll  find  that  other  people 
will  generally  treat  you  well,  both  in  your  personal  life  and  your  work  life. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  2 


1.  Did  you  recall  several  of  the  ideas  in  this  article?  Think  about  the  way  you  read  the  article.  Did 
you  skim  it?  Did  you  preview  the  article,  and  then  read  it  more  slowly?  You  can  improve  your 
comprehension  by  using  the  SQ3R  method  when  you’re  reading  non-fiction. 

2.  You  may  never  have  heard  of  the  “hidden  marketplace” — that  is,  the  jobs  that  are  never  advertised. 
You  need  confidence  and  courage  to  make  “cold  calls,”  but  when  you  personally  visit  potential 
employers,  you  may  get  valuable  tips  that  will  help  you  build  a network  of  contacts. 

3.  Keep  in  mind  that  your  local  library  will  have  copies  of  local  newspapers  and  sometimes  newspapers 
from  other  cities  and  regions.  The  Internet  is  another  source  of  newspapers.  Most  major  newspapers 
offer  an  online  version  of  their  publications. 

Reading  the  employment  opportunity  ads  in  newspapers  may  give  you  valuable  information  about 
available  jobs  and  the  qualifications  that  employers  are  asking  for. 

4.  The  Job  Hunt  Preparation  Checklist  should  give  you  an  indication  of  how  prepared  you  are  to  look 
for  work.  Did  you  discover  some  areas  that  you  need  to  work  on?  Working  with  a partner,  rehearse 
situations  in  which  you  are  job  hunting  and  talking  to  someone  informally  about  a job.  If  you  are 
able  to  speak  articulately  about  yourself  and  ask  intelligent  questions,  the  chances  are  greater  that 
you’ll  be  given  a formal  job  interview. 

5.  You  may  have  noticed  the  following  about  Jodi  Anson’s  resume: 

• The  essential  information  (name,  address,  and  phone  number)  is  printed  clearly  at  the  top. 

• Education  and  training  are  stated  clearly  and  briefly,  with  dates  provided. 

• Employment  experience  is  clearly  described,  with  the  most  recent  experience  listed  first. 

• This  resume  is  well  organized.  Headings  are  helpful  and  clearly  designated. 

• The  language  is  clear  and  correct.  The  information  is  easy  to  read. 

6.  Your  extra-curricular  activities  help  a stranger  to  know  something  about  you  personally.  Jodi  Anson’s 
extra-curricular  activities  suggest  that  Jodi  is  an  active  and  healthy  person.  Jodi’s  extra-curricular 
activities  also  show  skills  in  mechanics  and  carpentry.  What  do  your  extra-curricular  activities  show 
about  you? 

7.  a.  Before  including  someone’s  name  on  your  list  of  references,  always  contact  the  person  and 

request  permission  to  use  his  or  her  name.  Of  course,  employers  expect  to  be  called  as  references, 
but  you’ll  likely  want  to  advise  your  current  employer  that  you’re  searching  for  a new  job.  You 
don’t  want  your  present  employer  to  be  surprised  when  he  or  she  receives  a call  inquiring  about 
you.  When  you’re  contacting  your  reference  to  ask  permission  to  use  his  or  her  name,  have  a pen 
and  paper  handy  so  that  you  can  obtain  the  reference’s  complete  address. 

b.  You  wouldn’t  want  your  job  application  to  be  set  aside  because  your  references  couldn’t  be 
contacted.  Therefore,  be  sure  that  you  provide  accurate  and  complete  information.  Include  the 
person’s  name,  position,  address,  and  phone  number.  Sometimes,  a reference  is  contacted  by 
phone;  at  other  times,  the  person  may  be  sent  a letter  or  a form  to  be  completed.  For  this  reason, 
it’s  important  to  provide  the  complete  address  of  the  reference,  including  the  postal  code. 
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8.  The  first  paragraph  clearly  indicates  the  job  that  John  Doe  is  applying  for  and  where  it  was 
advertised.  Because  some  large  organizations  may  be  running  several  job  advertisements  at 
the  same  time,  it’s  important  to  indicate  clearly  which  job  you’re  applying  for. 

9.  In  a cover  letter,  you  briefly  summarize  your  work  experience  and/or  your  education: 

“I  completed  high  school  last  June,  and  I have  been  employed  as  a clerk  at  Canadian  Tire  since 
that  time.”  This  summary  is  designed  to  make  the  person  receiving  the  letter  interested  in  you. 
This  person  can  then  refer  to  your  resume  for  more  information.  John  Doe  has  also  highlighted 
a skill  that  he  thinks  is  important— his  ability  to  work  well  under  pressure. 

10.  Since  many  contacts  are  made  by  phone,  make  it  easier  for  a potential  employer  to  call  you 
by  including  your  phone  number  in  your  covering  letter  and  your  resume.  You  might  want 
to  conclude  your  cover  letter  with  this  type  of  sentence:  “I  am  available  to  come  in  for  an 
interview  at  your  convenience.  I can  be  contacted  at  780-555-5432.” 

11.  What  ideas  did  you  think  of?  You  would  likely  want  an  employee  who  is  reliable,  honest, 
trustworthy,  punctual,  skilful,  cooperative,  hardworking,  and  willing  to  learn.  Did  you  think 
of  anything  else?  How  many  of  these  qualities  do  you  have? 

12.  First  impressions  are  important.  You  would  likely  be  observing  the  applicant’s  appearance,  body 
language,  facial  expressions,  and  posture.  You  would  also  be  listening  carefully  to  the  applicant’s 
voice  and  words  as  he  or  she  begins  speaking.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  interviewing  the 
young  man  in  the  photograph  on  page  407  in  Between  the  Lines  121 

13.  What  questions  would  you  ask?  Later  in  this  lesson,  you’ll  see  a list  of  typical  questions  asked  in 
many  interviews.  How  many  of  them  did  you  think  of? 

14.  The  three  strategies  relate  to  your  appearance,  your  body  language,  and  your  spoken  words.  They 
can  best  be  described  by  the  following  three  points: 

• Look  your  best. 

• Monitor  your  body  language. 

• Say  what  you  mean. 

15.  The  best  way  to  answer  questions  of  this  type  is  to  illustrate  your  answer  with  an  example  or  a 
brief  anecdote.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

In  my  last  job,  my  employer  often  left  me  alone  in  the  office  while  she  went  out  to  see  clients. 

I was  responsible  for  answering  the  phone,  dealing  with  clients  who  walked  in,  and  entering 
information  on  the  computer.  After  I had  learned  the  routines,  I felt  quite  comfortable  working 
independently. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  3 


1.  A careful  inspection  should  protect  you  from  problems  later  on.  You  may  decide,  after  a careful 
inspection,  that  you  don’t  want  to  live  in  this  particular  apartment.  Or,  you  may  discover  problems 
that  the  landlord  would  be  willing  to  fix.  More  importantly,  you  want  to  have  a record  of  the  state 
of  the  apartment  before  you  moved  in  so  that  you  won’t  be  held  accountable  for  damage  or 
problems  that  weren’t  your  fault. 

2.  Keeping  a record  either  on  paper  or  on  videotape  should  protect  you  from  blame  if  you  have  a 
dispute  with  your  landlord  later  on. 

3.  How  did  you  design  your  inspection  sheet?  Did  you  make  a checklist  similar  to  the  following  one? 
Did  you  leave  enough  space  to  write  notes? 


Apartment  Inspection  Checklist 

Address  of  Property: 

Date  of  Inspection: 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Parking 

Condition  of  Buiiding  and  Grounds 

Security 

General  Impression  of  Apartment 

Cleanliness 

Condition  of  Walls 

Condition  of  Ceilings 

Condition  of  Floors 

Kitchen  Appliances 

Electrical  Outlets,  Lights,  and  Electrical  Panel 

Plumbing 

Windows 

Doors  and  Locks 

Smoke  Detectors 

Other 
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4.  a.  Some  people  get  extremely  angry  with  other  drivers  who  make  mistakes,  such  as  failing  to  signal 

a turn,  cutting  off  traffic,  or  refusing  to  move  to  the  slow  lane. 

b.  If  your  emotions  are  controlling  you  when  you’re  driving,  you’re  a danger  to  yourself  and  to 
every  other  driver  and  pedestrian. 

5.  Every  person’s  budget  is  different.  You’ll  likely  have  to  consider  rent;  phone;  utilities  (heat, 
electricity,  and  water);  transportation  costs  (bus  fare  or  parking,  fuel,  tires,  and  maintenance); 
clothing;  educational  expenses  (tuition,  books,  supplies);  food;  personal  items  (toothpaste,  hair  cuts, 
etc.);  insurance  (car,  health,  life,  disability,  fire,  contents,  etc.);  and  entertainment  (cable  or  satellite; 
movies,  etc.). 

6.  a.  If  you  previewed  this  article,  you  saw  that  it’s  divided  into  two  main  parts — Banking  and  Saving. 

You  also  saw  that  there  are  four  subheadings  under  Banking.  As  well,  bullets  are  used  in  two 
places,  and  numerals  are  used  to  indicate  four  points  under  Saving. 

b.  This  article  is  ideally  set  up  for  reading  with  SQ3R.  The  sub-headings  are  already  framed  in  questions, 
so  you  know  immediately  what  you’re  going  to  learn  in  each  segment.  Each  segment  is  fairly  brief  so 
that  you  can  read  it,  pause  and  recite  what  you’ve  learned,  and  review  if  necessary. 

7.  The  three  basic  services  provided  by  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  include  the  following: 

• a safe  place  to  keep  your  money 

• services  to  help  you  manage  your  money 

• loans  and  mortgages. 

8.  It’s  important  to  realize  that  banks  aren’t  providing  free  services.  They  make  money  from  their 
customers  by  investing  the  customers’  money  and  earning  interest  on  it;  lending  customers  money 
and  charging  interest;  and  providing  customers  with  credit  and  charging  them  interest.  Most  banks 
also  charge  customers  fees  for  writing  cheques  and  using  debit  cards. 

9.  a.  You  may  be  required  to  come  up  with  a down  payment  of  10%  to  20%  of  the  purchase  price.  If 

you’re  able  to  include  more  of  your  own  money,  you  may  be  able  to  negotiate  for  a lower  interest 
rate  on  your  loan.  You  may  also  be  asked  to  prove  that  you  are  a full-time  employee.  You  may  be 
asked  to  provide  collateral  in  the  form  of  the  title  to  property.  In  some  cases,  you  may  require  a 
co-signer  on  a loan— someone  who  guarantees  he  or  she  will  pay  off  the  loan  if  you  can’t  do  so. 

b.  Always  inquire  about  the  interest  rate.  Calculate  the  total  cost  of  the  loan,  which  includes  the 
amount  borrowed  and  the  amount  of  interest  over  the  whole  period  of  the  payments.  Find  out  if 
there  is  a penalty  if  you  pay  the  loan  off  more  quickly  than  scheduled.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions — remember  the  bank  or  financial  institution  is  making  money  by  lending  you  money 
and  charging  you  interest. 

c.  Most  banks  and  financial  institutions  have  websites.  You  can  also  visit  a variety  of  institutions 
and  obtain  pamphlets  and  talk  to  loans  officers.  Finally,  many  consumer  associations  provide 
information  about  credit  and  borrowing  money.  Here’s  a good  place  to  start  your  search: 

http://www.consumerinformation.ca/ 
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10.  Probably  the  most  sensible  tip  for  young  people  is  to  set  realistic  goals.  When  you’re  just  starting  a 
job,  you’ll  have  a lot  of  expenses,  and  you  may  be  earning  a low  salary.  Obviously,  you  won’t  have 
much  extra  money. 

11.  This  text — as  well  as  many  of  the  others  you’ve  read  in  this  section — has  several  features  that 
make  it  accessible  for  readers.  The  headings  clearly  indicate  what  information  will  follow.  Bullets 
are  used  to  present  information  concisely.  The  language  is  clear  and  easy  to  read.  Most  sentences 
are  fairly  short,  and  the  vocabulary  is  relatively  simple.  Whenever  you’re  reporting  information, 
your  readers  will  appreciate  the  efforts  you’ve  made  to  make  the  text  easy  to  read. 

12.  Following  is  a sample  chart,  which  you  can  compare  to  your  own: 


Advantages  of  Using  Credit 

Disadvantages  of  Using  Credit 

• You  can  “buy  now,  pay  later.” 

• You  don’t  have  to  carry  a lot  of  cash  with  you. 

• You  can  take  advantage  of  bargains  when  your 
cash  is  limited. 

• You  may  spend  more  than  you  can  afford. 

• You  have  to  take  responsibility  for  your  credit 
cards  so  that  they  aren’t  lost  or  stolen — or  used 
by  a friend. 

• You’ll  pay  high  interest  charges  if  you  can’t  pay 
off  your  balance. 

• If  you’re  unable  to  make  your  payments,  you 
may  lose  possession  of  your  property  and  get  a 
poor  credit  rating. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Here  are  the  terms: 

a.  antagonist 

b.  cliffhanger 

c.  direct  presentation 

d.  dilemma 

e.  foreshadowing 

f.  turning  point 

g.  motive  or  motivation 

h.  limited  omniscient 

i.  stereotype 

j.  mood 

k.  irony 

l.  mental  or  internal  conflict  (person  versus  self) 

m.  climax 

n.  flat  character 

o.  rising  action 

If  you  had  difficulty  with  these  terms,  you  should  review  Modules  2 and  4. 
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2.  a.  “Just  Once”  is  told  through  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  Although  the  author  mainly  focuses 

on  the  Moose,  the  author  also  reveals  what  Coach  Williams  and  some  of  the  other  fans  and 
players  think  of  the  Moose’s  desire  to  carry  the  ball. 

b.  “On  the  Right  Track”  is  told  through  the  first-person  point  of  view.  The  narrator  is  the  young 
woman  who  works  with  Kim. 

c.  “The  Fun  They  Had”  is  told  through  the  limited-omniscient  point  of  view,  focusing  on  Margie’s 
viewpoint.  Though  Tommy’s  words  and  actions  are  reported,  only  Margie’s  feelings  and 
thoughts  are  revealed. 

d.  “Zoo”  is  told  through  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  The  author  reveals  the  feelings  of  both  the 
humans  and  the  alien  creatures. 

e.  “Deportation  at  Breakfast”  is  told  through  the  first-person  point  of  view.  The  narrator  is  the 
customer  who  ends  up  managing  the  diner. 

3.  Your  chart  should  resemble  the  following  one: 


Point  of  View 

Advantages 

Disadvantages  I 

First  Person 

The  reader  learns  a great  deal  about 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
narrator  who  is  telling  the  story.  The 
reader  has  a sense  of  witnessing  the 
events  of  the  story  as  they  unfold. 

The  reader  knows  only  what  the 
narrator  knows  or  what  the  narrator 
chooses  to  reveal. 

Limited  Omniscient 

The  reader  learns  a great  deal  about 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
character  on  which  the  author  is 
focusing.  The  reader  has  a sense  of 
witnessing  the  events  of  the  story  as 
they  unfold. 

The  reader  knows  only  what  this 
character  knows,  feels,  thinks,  or 
observes,  or  what  this  character  is 
told  by  other  characters. 

Omniscient 

The  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  of 
more  than  one  character  are 
revealed.  The  author  can  switch  the 
focus  from  one  character  to  another. 
Suspense  is  created  because  the 
reader  may  know  more  than  some  of 
the  characters  do. 

This  point  of  view  is  somewhat 
artificial  because  the  reader  “knows 
all.”  In  some  cases,  the  reader  may 
not  develop  a connection  with  any 
particular  character  because  no 
single  character  may  be  developed 
sufficiently. 

Objective 

The  author  simply  relates  the  events 
that  occur.  The  reader  is  left  to  judge 
how  the  characters  think  and  feel,  and 
why  they  acted  or  spoke  as  they  did. 

The  reader  never  gets  to  know  or  1 

understand  any  of  the  characters.  I 

The  reader  must  speculate  about  the  I 
feelings  and  motivation  of  the  characters.  I 
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4.  Following  is  a sample  chart: 


Plot  Part 

What  the  Author  Accomplish 
in  This  Part  of  the  Plot? 

Exposition 

The  author  introduces  the  characters  and  establishes  the  setting.  In 
the  initial  incident,  the  conflict  (problem,  obstacle)  is  introduced. 

Rising  Action 

Complications  arise;  suspense  is  developed. 

Climax 

The  conflict  comes  to  a crisis.  Generally,  the  main  character  must 
make  a crucial  decision. 

Falling  Action  or  Outcome 

The  conflict  is  resolved.  The  main  character  either  overcomes  an 
obstacle  or  is  defeated  by  a problem. 

Conclusion  or  Denouement 

The  effect  of  the  experience  on  the  main  character  is  shown.  The 
main  character  may  be  changed  or  unchanged  by  the  events  of  the 
story.  This  part  of  the  plot  helps  the  reader  understand  the  theme  of 
the  story. 

5.  a.  Smitty  is  an  older  married  man  with  five  children;  Michael  is  young  and  single.  Michael  is 

starting  his  career  as  a reporter;  Smitty  has  been  a hangman  for  a long  time.  Do  you  think 
that  both  men  are  interested  in  fishing,  or  is  Michael  simply  pretending  to  be  interested  in 
fishing  so  that  he  can  interview  Smitty? 

b.  They  form  a friendship  because  Michael  realizes  that  Smitty  isn’t  responsible  for  the  injustice 
that  is  apparently  being  done  to  Thomas  Delaney.  As  he  talks  to  Smitty,  Michael  understands 
that  Smitty  is  basically  an  ordinary  guy  who  does  an  extraordinary  job. 

6.  When  Morley  Callaghan  introduces  the  main  character  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story,  he 

I immediately  makes  clear  that  Michael  Foster  is  eager,  young,  and  ambitious.  This  information 
foreshadows  Michael’s  desire  not  to  antagonize  people  in  the  town  because  he  doesn’t  want  to 
I harm  his  career. 

I 7.  Smitty  is  embarrassed  about  his  job  and  tries  to  avoid  talking  about  it,  however,  he  says, 

“The  job  hasn’t  been  so  disagreeable.”  Smitty  feels  that  he  “ought  to  be  ashamed,”  but 
I he  also  says,  “Somebody’s  got  to  do  my  job.  There’s  got  to  be  a hangman.”  People  who 
support  capital  punishment  would  agree  with  him. 

; 8.  This  story  takes  in  the  1930s  when  capital  punishment  was  legal.  In  Canada,  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  other  countries  in  the  world,  capital  punishment  is  no  longer  legal.  As 
well,  this  story  takes  place  in  a small  town  where  Michael  Foster  knows  most  of  the  people  and 
is  concerned  about  their  opinions  of  him.  He  also  knew  Thomas  Delaney  personally. 

9.  a.  Michael  doesn’t  want  anyone  he  knows  to  see  him  with  Smitty.  Michael  is  ashamed  of  his 
deceitfulness,  but  his  reputation  is  more  important  to  him  than  his  relationship  with  Smitty. 
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b.  Michael’s  rejection  of  Smitty’s  company  is  another  way  that  the  author  foreshadows  the  end  of 

the  story.  Michael  would  prefer  that  no  one  sees  him  in  Smitty’s  company;  at  the  end  of  the  story, 

Michael  is  embarrassed  when  Smitty  gives  him  the  fish.  Michael  also  refuses  to  defend  Smitty 

from  the  mob’s  attack  even  though  Michael  knows  that  the  mob  is  unjustified  in  its  actions. 

10.  You  might  have  thought  of  the  following  conflicts: 

• Michael  versus  Smitty  as  Michael  attempts  to  get  a story 

• Michael  versus  himself  when  he’s  embarrassed  to  be  seen  with  Smitty 

• Michael  versus  the  townspeople,  who  have  a different  view  of  the  situation  and  the  hangman 

• Michael  versus  himself  in  deciding  whether  to  protect  Smitty  or  join  the  mob  against  him 

The  central  conflict  is  Michael’s  internal  conflict  as  he  is  faced  with  a decision  of  whether  to 
help  Smitty  or  ignore  the  hangman’s  plight.  Although  Michael  chooses  not  to  join  the  crowd 
in  throwing  things  at  the  hangman,  he  isn’t  brave  enough  to  help  Smitty. 

11.  The  fish  are  Smitty’s  gift  to  Michael.  They  could  represent  the  bond  that  has  been  established 
between  the  two  men.  When  Mortimer  grabs  the  fish  and  throws  them  at  Smitty,  the  action 
symbolizes  Michael’s  rejection  of  Smitty’s  friendship.  Of  course,  Smitty  doesn’t  know  that 
Michael  hasn’t  thrown  them;  still,  Michael  has  done  nothing  to  help  save  Smitty  from  the  mob. 

12.  Michael  simply  stands  and  watches  while  Smitty  is  attacked.  Michael  tells  Mortimer  that  he  has 
“nothing  against”  Smitty  and  that  Smitty  “doesn’t  mean  anything  to  me  at  all.”  In  other  words, 
Michael  claims  that  he  places  no  value  on  his  friendship  with  Smitty.  Michael  initially  misjudged 
Smitty,  believing  that  the  hangman  would  be  big,  tough,  and  callous.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  Smitty 
has  misjudged  Michael.  Ironically,  it  is  Michael  who  turns  out  to  be  callous. 

13.  Michael’s  betrayal  of  Smitty  suggests  that  friends  cannot  always  be  trusted.  The  author  suggests 
that  sometimes  people  will  value  their  own  needs  and  desires  over  friendship.  Michael  obviously 
felt  his  career  was  more  important  than  his  friendship  with  Smitty.  This  story  alludes  to  the  Biblical 
story  of  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  who  betrayed  Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  What  strategies  did  you  think  of?  Following  are  some  possibilities: 

• Pay  attention  to  the  title.  It  may  point  you  in  a particular  direction. 

• If  the  poem  contains  conventional  punctuation,  read  the  poem  in  sentences.  In  other  words, 
don’t  pause  at  the  end  of  a line  unless  the  punctuation  tells  you  to  do  so.  This  method  of  I 
reading  will  help  your  comprehension  because  you’ll  read  a complete  thought  before  pausing.! 

• Use  a slow  pace  to  read  the  poem;  then  reread  it  at  least  once.  Read  it  aloud  if  possible.  I 

• Use  a dictionary  to  help  you  understand  unfamiliar  words.  I 

• Think  about  the  poet’s  word  choices.  Is  the  poet  appealing  to  your  senses  through  the  use  I 

of  imagery?  Does  the  description  enable  you  to  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or  feel  the  texture  of  I 
something?  Does  the  imagery  create  a particular  mood?  I 


• If  this  poet  uses  a speaker,  consider  the  speaker’s  age,  gender,  feelings,  and  situation. 

• What  is  the  tone  of  the  poem  [the  poet’s  attitude  toward  the  subject)?  For  example,  is  the  poet 
cheerful,  angry,  joyful,  bitter,  regretful,  sad,  optimistic,  pessimistic,  or  ironic? 

• Consider  the  language  that  the  poet  is  using.  Is  the  poet  using  figurative  language  [language 
that  has  a deeper  meaning  than  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves)?  Is  the  poet  making 
comparisons  through  the  use  of  similes,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  personification? 

2.  Following  are  the  correct  matches: 


a. 

allusion 

f.  simile 

k. 

metaphor 

b. 

alliteration 

g.  stanza 

1. 

speaker 

c. 

imagery 

h.  tone 

m. 

hyperbole 

d. 

onomatopoeia 

i.  theme 

n. 

rhythm 

e. 

personification 

j.  rhyme 

0. 

juxtaposition 

3.  Which  words  or  phrases  did  you  select?  Here  are  some  examples  of  vivid  imagery  that  you  might 
have  chosen: 

• “Mercury’s  / Insignia  on  our  sneakers” 

• “a  hot  / Swish  of  strings  like  silk” 

• “the  roundhouse  / Labyrinth  our  bodies  created” 

• “A  high  note  hung  there  / A long  second” 

• “we’d  corkscrew  / Up” 

• “Bug-eyed,  lanky,  / All  hands  & feet” 

• “Our  backboard  splintered” 

• “Glistening  with  sweat” 

• “Dribble,  drive  to  the  inside,  feint” 

4.  The  speaker  is  one  of  the  boys  who  played  basketball.  It  seems  that  the  speaker  is  now  older 
and  is  looking  back  on  the  past  because  he  says  “we  knew  we  were  / Beautiful  & dangerous.” 

5.  Basketball  makes  these  boys  “beautiful  & dangerous.”  When  they  play,  they  are  no  longer  bug-eyed 
and  awkward.  They  are  transformed  into  graceful  athletes,  who  are  admired  by  the  girls  and  other 
spectators.  They  become  superhuman  [“metaphysical”),  above  all  their  normal  problems  and 
worries.  Basketball  provides  them  with  a release. 

6.  Following  are  the  similes  in  the  poem: 

• “hot  / Swish  of  strings  like  silk” 

The  sound  of  the  ball  going  through  the  net  is  compared  to  the  sound  made  when  silk  moves. 

• “poised  in  midair  / Like  storybook  sea  monsters” 

The  boys’  bodies  suspended  in  midair  are  compared  to  storybook  sea  monsters. 

• “glide  like  a sparrowhawk” 

Their  graceful  and  rapid  movements  are  compared  to  a sparrowhawk  [a  small  hawk) . 
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7.  The  following  images  are  metaphors: 


a.  The  twisting  action  of  the  boys’  bodies  is  compared  to  a corkscrew. 

b.  Their  muscles  are  compared  to  a motor  propelling  them  toward  the  basket  rim. 

c.  Joy  is  compared  to  a slipknot,  which  can  slide  open  or  slide  shut;  the  implication  is  that  the  joy 
the  boys  experienced  when  they  played  the  game  could  quickly  end  when  they  stopped  playing. 

8.  Here  are  some  images  that  appeal  to  your  sense  of  hearing: 

• “a  hot  / Swish  of  strings  like  silk” 

• “A  high  note  hung  there” 

• “balls  that  exploded” 

• “girls  / Cheered” 

• “backboard  splintered” 

• “trouble  / Was  there  slapping.” 

9.  As  the  boys  played  basketball,  their  bodies  were  graceful  and  glistening  with  sweat;  they  seemed 
superhuman  and  powerful.  They  were  beautiful  and  dangerous  on  the  basketball  court,  even 
though  on  the  surface  they  were  simply  a group  of  kids  playing  a game. 

10.  Stompin’  Tom’s  song  has  a regular  rhythm  (7  stressed  beats  in  each  line)  and  frequent — though 
irregular — rhyme. 

11.  Repeated  lines  in  a song  are  sometimes  called  a chorus.  Traditionally,  listeners  join  in  to  sing  the 
chorus.  In  Stompin’  Tom’s  song,  two  lines  are  repeated  three  times  to  form  a chorus.  Repeated 
lines  emphasize  a particular  idea  (“the  good  old  hockey  game”)  and  act  as  a unifying  device  in 

a poem  by  linking  the  various  parts. 

12.  The  speaker  of  this  poem  is  a man  named  Dodge,  who  was  the  crew  foreman  of  a group  of 
firefighters.  He  survived  the  fire  described  in  the  poem  but  is  now  in  a hospital  dying  of  cancer. 
(Did  you  read  this  information  in  the  margin  notes?)  As  he  lies  in  the  hospital,  he  reflects  on 
fighting  the  fire  in  Montana  in  1949,  in  which  thirteen  of  his  firefighters  were  killed. 

13.  James  Keelaghan’s  song  tells  the  story  of  men  fighting  a forest  fire  in  which  thirteen  firefighters 
died.  Bruce  Cockburn’s  song  is  a warning  of  the  effects  of  destroying  forests.  Both  of  these  songs 
contain  repetition,  but  neither  has  rhyme  or  regular  line  lengths.  Without  the  music,  both  of  these 
songs  look  like  free  verse,  whereas  Stompin’  Tom’s  song  has  the  characteristics  of  a more 
traditional  poem. 

14.  Bruce  Cockburn’s  message  is  that  people  are  ignoring  the  decimation  of  the  forests  and  other 
forms  of  environmental  destruction.  His  point  is  that  people  may  never  be  able  to  reclaim  or 
recreate  what  has  been  destroyed;  it  will  “disappear  forever.”  No  one  seems  to  care— he  asks  the 
question  “Anybody  hear  the  forest  fall?” 
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Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  What  design  features  are  helpful  as  you  read  non-fiction  texts?  Here  are  some  ideas  that  you  may 
have  considered: 

• separating  the  texts  into  parts,  and  labelling  each  part  with  its  own  heading 

• using  a different  font  or  size  of  font  to  emphasize  the  headings 

• using  questions  as  headings  so  that  readers  look  for  answers  as  they  read  the  text 

• using  bullets  to  indicate  a series  of  points  or  tips 

• using  illustrations  to  support  the  text 

Did  you  think  of  any  others? 

2.  You  may  have  thought  of  some  of  the  following  characteristics: 

• a variety  in  sentence  structure  and  sentence  beginnings 

• the  use  of  informal  and  easily  understood  words 

• the  use  of  short  or  medium-length  sentences  rather  than  long,  complicated  ones 

• humour 

• imagery  to  help  you  imagine  what  is  being  described 

• a strong  sense  of  voice  so  that  you  can  “hear”  the  writer  speaking  to  you 

3.  Here  are  some  strategies  for  reading  essays  that  you  might  have  suggested  to  your  friend: 

• Be  aware  that  the  main  idea  in  an  essay  may  be  presented  close  to  the  beginning  if  it’s 
deductive  or  later  in  the  essay  if  it’s  inductive. 

• Look  for  the  main  idea;  then  think  about  how  the  author  supports  the  main  idea.  Identify 
reasons,  examples,  statistics,  emotional  appeals,  or  logical  flaws. 

• Think  about  the  author’s  purpose  for  writing  the  essay.  Does  the  author  want  to  inform, 
entertain,  criticize,  praise,  persuade,  warn,  or  cause  you  to  reflect? 

• What  is  the  author’s  tone,  or  attitude,  toward  the  subject?  Is  the  author  serious,  critical, 
humorous,  satirical,  joyous,  thoughtful,  optimistic,  pessimistic,  or  angry? 


Here  are  the  answers: 

a. 

tone 

k. 

colloquial  language 

b. 

satire 

1. 

rhetorical  question 

c. 

analogy 

m. 

rational  argument 

d. 

emotive  language 

n. 

syntax 

e. 

deductive  organization 

0. 

connotation 

f. 

dialect 

P- 

pun 

g- 

sarcasm 

q. 

transition 

h. 

slant 

r. 

thesis 

i. 

logical  fallacy  or  logical  flaw 

s. 

cliche 

3- 

generalization 

t. 

diction 
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5.  Here  are  some  possible  endings  for  these  statements: 

a.  Many  people  complain  bitterly  about  paying  taxes;  paradoxically,  they  want  more  services  from 
the  government. 

b.  The  Lancers  were  considered  to  be  the  best  team  in  the  league;  ironically,  in  the  playoffs,  they 
were  the  first  team  to  be  eliminated. 

6.  Did  you  notice  that  Wayson  Choy’s  memoir  has  two  parts?  At  first,  he  describes  his  relationship  with 
his  friend  Garson  and  how  he  sometimes  resented  Garson,  who  was  brighter  and  more  attractive.  He 
mentions  that  he  and  Garson  were  sometimes  picked  on  by  older,  bigger  boys.  Then  Ghoy  describes 
how  he  joins  in  on  picking  on  an  older  boy  who  is  different.  Wayson  Choy’s  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
understand  his  own  behaviour  as  a child  and  the  behaviour  of  other  children. 

7.  Wayson  Ghoy  is  less  interested  in  discussing  bullying  than  in  understanding  why  children  mistreat 
each  other.  For  example,  Ghoy  could  have  written  an  effective  essay  entitled  “Ten  Tips  for  Parents  to 
Help  Their  Children  Deal  with  Bullying.”  By  retelling  these  anecdotes  of  his  childhood,  Wayson  Ghoy 
shows  that  children  have  rivalries  among  themselves  and  must  be  taught  to  be  respectful  of  others. 

8.  Can  you  imagine  Garson  with  his  “bright-eyed  charm”  and  “his  genuinely  shy  smile”?  Can  you  see 
the  narrator,  “too  tall  for  picking  up,  too  bony  for  hugging”?  Can  you  visualize  the  three  larger  boys 
chasing  the  smaller  ones  and  the  dog,  Winky,  darting  out  and  barking  wildly?  Can  you  imagine  the 
older  boy,  singly  softly  to  himself,  speaking  in  a funny  sounding,  snorting  way,  smiling  gap-toothed, 
one  of  his  suspenders  slipping  off  his  shoulder,  and  the  other  safety-pinned  to  his  shirt?  Can  you  see 
the  boys  ganging  up  on  him,  throwing  things  at  him,  “shrieking  like  hyenas”? 

9.  Do  you  think  that  Wayson  Ghoy  feels  guilty  about  his  treatment  of  the  boy  who  is  different?  At  the 
end  of  the  memoir,  Wayson  Ghoy  describes  the  boy  as  a “poor  boy”  who  ended  up  in  an  institution. 
The  author  says  that  he  sometimes  dreamt  about  the  boy’s  “jerky,  gentle  ways”  and  “questioning 
face.”  Do  you  think  that  the  author  imagines  that  the  handicapped  boy  is  asking  why  the  others 
attacked  him?  Why  do  you  think  that  the  author  says  he  “never  had  an  answer”? 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Did  you  learn  about  new  products  or  sales  by  listening  to  the  radio  or  TV?  Did  you  acquire 

information  about  local,  provincial,  national,  or  international  events?  Did  you  listen  to  sports  or 
weather  reports?  Did  you  learn  something  at  work  from  a boss  or  supervisor  or  another 
employee?  Did  you  learn  something  at  school  from  a teacher?  Did  your  parents  explain  somethin 
to  you? 

b.  You  may  have  listened  for  information  or  for  instructions.  Perhaps  you  listened  to  something 
entertaining  on  the  radio.  Did  you  listen  to  music  to  relax?  Did  you  listen  to  a friend  to  hear  idea 
or  suggestions  or  to  provide  comfort  or  sympathy? 
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c.  When  you  listen  carefully,  you  learn  from  the  content  of  the  message,  but  you  also  can  infer 
much  about  the  speaker.  For  example,  you  might  decide  that  a speaker  is  nervous,  devious, 
funny,  depressed,  worried,  or  frightened.  As  you’re  listening  you  often  decide  whether  someone 
is  telling  the  truth  or  lying.  You  may  also  try  to  determine  whether  the  speaker  has  a hidden 
agenda— a purpose  that  he  or  she  is  trying  to  hide  from  you.  Perhaps  a speaker  is  trying  to 
persuade  you  to  support  an  issue  because  the  speaker  will  benefit  personally  by  winning 
community  support. 

2.  What  ideas  have  you  included  in  your  chart?  Here  are  some  possibilities: 


Barriers  That  Can  Interfere 
with  Active  Listening 

Strategies  1 Can  Use  to  Overcome 
These  Barriers 

• a noisy  environment 

• reduce  the  noise  by  turning  off  the  radio  or  TV, 
shutting  a door  or  window,  or  moving  to  a 
different  location 

• poor  speaking  skills  (talking  too  quickly  or  too 
softly;  using  too  little  emphasis  or  variation  in 
tone) 

• focus  attention  on  the  speaker’s  ideas;  determine 
the  purpose  for  listening,  and  try  to  fulfill  your 
purpose;  ask  questions  when  appropriate  to 
verify  your  understanding;  move  closer  to  the 
speaker  if  possible 

• inability  to  understand  the  speaker’s  accent  or 
dialect 

• politely  request  the  speaker  to  speak  slowly; 
ask  questions  when  appropriate 

• difficulty  understanding  the  content  of  the 
message 

• avoid  doodling  or  allowing  your  attention  to  drift 
away;  take  notes  you  can  review  later;  ask 
questions  when  appropriate;  if  possible,  explain 
your  problem  and  politely  request  the  speaker  to 
explain  further 

3.  As  a critical  listener,  you  should  ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

• Is  this  speaker  presenting  facts  or  opinions? 

• Is  this  speaker  appealing  mainly  to  my  emotions,  or  does  the  speaker  offer  a rational 
argument? 

• Does  this  speaker  support  opinions  with  reasons,  details,  or  facts? 

• Does  this  speaker  provide  evidence  to  support  statements  of  fact? 

! • Does  this  speaker  make  broad  generalizations  based  on  a few  incidents? 

• What  is  this  speaker’s  purpose?  Does  this  speaker  have  a hidden  agenda?  How  will  this 
speaker  benefit  if  1 am  convinced? 

• What  credentials  or  authority  or  experience  does  this  speaker  have? 
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• Is  the  speaker  withholding  some  information  or  evading  parts  of  the  issue? 

• Does  this  speaker  use  logical  flaws  such  as  either/or  arguments,  personal  attacks,  false  cause, 
or  false  analogies? 


4.  How  do  you  use  your  speaking  and  listening  skills  when  you’re  working  in  a group?  To  facilitate 
your  interaction,  do  you  practise  the  following  strategies? 

• listen  attentively  to  other  people  and  support  their  ideas  when  appropriate 

• praise  other  people’s  ideas  or  contributions 

• encourage  other  people  to  talk  (particularly  those  who  are  shy  or  have  been  silent) 

• articulate  your  own  ideas  clearly  and  briefly 

• ask  and  answer  questions  clearly  and  effectively 

• disagree  politely 

• avoid  monopolizing  the  conversation 


5.  a.  You  may  be  more  capable  of  writing  an  effective  speech  than  delivering  it.  Or,  you  might  enjoy 
public  speaking  but  dislike  doing  the  work  of  preparing  a speech.  Which  aspect  of  speaking  do 
you  prefer? 

b.  You’ll  feel  less  nervous  if  you  spend  time  preparing  an  effective  speech  and  rehearsing  it.  Don’t 
forget  to  get  feedback  from  someone  you  respect  by  asking  that  person  to  listen  to  you  as  you 
practise  your  speech.  You  can  also  benefit  from  recording  yourself  and  listening  or  watching  the 
recording.  Finally,  if  you’re  planning  to  read  your  speech,  type  it  in  a large  font  so  that  you  can 
read  it  easily. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Here  are  the  definitions  that  match  the  terms: 

a.  the  main  idea  in  an  essay  or  report 

b.  the  part  of  speech  that  can  be  used  to  combine  two  sentences 

c.  a sentence  that  commands  or  requests 

d.  a word  or  phrase  that  links  ideas  or  paragraphs 

e.  a pattern  of  organization  in  which  supporting  details  lead  to  the  main  idea 

f.  the  noun  to  which  a pronoun  refers 

g.  words  in  a text  acknowledging  a source  of  information 

h.  in  a piece  of  writing,  the  quality  of  linking  ideas  so  that  they  flow  smoothly  from  one  to  another 
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1. 


an  overused  expression 


j.  a technique  in  which  two  or  more  parts  of  a sentence  are  written  in  the  same  grammatical  form 
or  pattern 

1.  Here  are  some  points  you  might  have  identified: 


Purpose 

• to  provide  some  background  information  so  that  the  audience  knows 
something  about  who  the  speaker  is  and  what  the  speaker  has  accomplished 
in  his  or  her  life 

Audience 

• the  age  of  the  audience  (both  adults  and  graduating  students);  the  number 
of  people  (possibly  500);  these  people  will  be  listening  to  several  speeches 
during  the  evening  so  my  introduction  should  be  quite  brief 

Tone 

• show  respect  for  the  speaker  and  appreciation  that  the  speaker  has  agreed 
to  attend  our  graduation;  possibly  some  humour  to  create  rapport 

Style 

• my  writing  style  should  be  correct,  not  too  formal,  but  not  too  casual  either 
(no  slang) 

3.  The  following  chart  contains  some  prewriting  ideas. 


Written  Message 

Prewriting  Techniques 

A Letter  to  the  Editor 

• talk  to  other  people  about  the  issue 

• make  a list  of  points  that  you  want  to  discuss 

A Poem 

• spend  a few  minutes  in  a quiet  spot  visualizing  the  subject, 
observing  the  person,  or  visiting  the  place;  then  create  a web 
of  ideas  and  images 

• freewrite  for  ten  minutes  on  the  subject 

An  Essay 

• research  information  on  the  Internet 

• brainstorm  a list  of  ideas 

• discuss  your  ideas  with  a writing  partner 

A Short  Story 

• use  a chart  to  brainstorm  ideas  about  conflicts  and  characters 

• experiment  with  different  points  of  view  by  telling  the  story  orally 
in  different  ways 

A Research  Report 

• read  a magazine  article  on  the  topic 

• interview  someone  with  expertise 

• create  a tentative  outline  of  ideas 
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4.  Here  are  some  characteristics  of  each  type  of  style: 


Formal  Writing  Style 

Informal  Writing  Style 

• sentences  are  often  long  and  complicated 

• vocabulary  is  usually  sophisticated 

• no  slang  or  colloquial  expressions 

• may  be  impersonal  and  objective  (no  use  of 
personal  pronouns  such  as  /,  you,  we] 

• no  errors  in  grammar  or  sentence  structure 

• contractions  and  abbreviations  are  usually 
avoided 

• sentences  are  usually  shorter 

• colloquial  expressions  are  often  used 

• vocabulary  is  accessible  to  all  audiences 

• may  be  personal  and  use  pronouns  such  as  /, 
you,  we 

• contractions  and  abbreviations  are  often  used 

• errors  in  grammar  or  sentence  structure  are 
usually  avoided 

5.  Here  are  some  possible  replacements  for  these  words: 


a.  Having  signal  lights  at  that  intersection  will  help  the  situation. 

(Avoid  unnecessarily  pretentious  language  that  may  be  difficult  for  some  people  to  understand.) 

b.  The  terrorist  detonated  a bomb,  killing  several  spectators  as  well  as  the  targeted  politician. 

(Use  a strong,  simple  term  rather  than  an  obscure  one.) 

c.  The  manager  told  Bob  not  to  bother  (or  interfere  with  or  harass]  her  or  she’d  have  him  arrested. 
(Avoid  slang  expressions.) 

d.  The  police  officers  hurried  to  the  site  of  the  accident. 

(Avoid  sexist  language.) 

e.  One  important  difference  is  that  Senators  in  the  United  States  are  elected,  whereas  in  Canada, 
Senators  are  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

(Avoid  vague  words  when  possible.) 


f.  In  the  days  before  the  wedding,  she  was  extremely  busy. 

(Avoid  cliches.) 

g.  What  an  nnasual  (or  unexpected  or  odd]  question! 

{Weird  is  used  colloquially  to  mean  a variety  of  different  things.) 


h.  Those  disorganized  kids  won’t  ever  finish  that  project. 

[Lazy  has  a negative  connotation.) 

i.  1 would  never  support  Tom  Calder — he  doesn’t  support  minority  groups. 
[Racist  is  an  emotive  word.) 

j.  After  lunch,  the  judge  appeared  to  be  uninterested  in  the  proceedings. 
(Be  accuvaie— disinterested  actually  means  unbiased.) 

6.  a.  When  you  revise  a piece  of  writing,  you  try  to  make  it  more  effective. 
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When  you  edit  a piece  of  writing,  you  proofread  it  for  errors.  Your  goal  is  to  correct  all  mistakesj 
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7.  Here’s  an  example  of  a chart  which  outlines  some  revising  and  editing  strategies: 


What  I Do  When  What  I Do  When 

I’m  Revising  I’m  Editing 


• Look  for  weak  arguments  or  poor  explanations; 
add  additional  support  or  details. 

• Add  transitions  to  provide  coherence. 

• Look  tor  unnecessary  repetition  or  ideas  that  are 
not  related  to  the  thesis  statement;  delete  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  sometimes  paragraphs, 
if  necessary. 

• Rearrange  the  order  of  ideas  to  make  the  piece 
of  writing  more  logical  and  more  effective. 

• Check  word  choices  and  substitute  more 
effective  words  for  ineffective  or  repeated  words. 
Use  a dictionary  to  verify  definitions  and  a 
thesaurus  to  locate  alternative  words. 


Locate  and  correct  spelling  errors.  Use  a spell 
checker  or  spelling  dictionary. 

Proofread  to  check  sentence  structure.  Look  for 
fragments  and  run-on  sentences. 

Check  punctuation  marks.  Be  sure  I’ve  used 
question  marks  and  commas  where  necessary. 
Check  capitalization  to  see  that  all  names  and 
sentence  beginnings  are  capitalized. 

Proofread  to  find  grammatical  errors.  Use  a 
writer’s  handbook  to  help  me  correct  them. 


Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  a.  The  cartoonist’s  purpose  is  to  ridicule  people  who  claim  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  outdoors  but 

at  the  same  time  destroy  the  beauty  with  their  garbage.  The  cartoonist  wants  to  raise  people’s 
awareness  about  the  effects  of  littering. 

b.  The  dad’s  words  are  ironic.  He  wants  the  children  to  notice  the  “pristine  wilderness”;  however, 
he  seems  oblivious  that  the  family  is  ruining  the  wilderness  by  littering.  What  do  you  think  this 
family  will  see  the  next  time  they  travel  down  this  road?  What  will  other  travellers  see? 

c.  The  cartoonist  contrasts  the  beauty  of  the  scene  (the  mountains  and  forest)  with  the  pieces  of 
garbage  being  thrown  out  of  the  car.  The  cartoonist  also  exaggerates  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
garbage  to  emphasize  the  main  idea. 

2.  a.  Love  is  often  indicated  by  a heart  with  an  arrow  through  it.  A red  rose  is  also  a symbol  of 

passionate  love. 

b.  The  red  cross  is  a common  symbol  of  first  aid. 

I c.  Danger  can  be  represented  in  many  ways.  The  icon  of  a skull  and  crossbones  is  one  you’ve 
likely  seen.  Highway  signs  showing  rocks  falling  or  a car  skidding  on  a wet  road  are  some 
examples  of  warnings.  You  may  also  be  aware  of  symbols  for  poison,  radiation  danger,  or  an 
explosion. 

d.  Exaggerating  facial  and  body  features  helps  you  to  identify  the  subject,  but  it  also  ridicules  the 
subject’s  imperfections.  For  example,  a cartoonist  might  enlarge  someone’s  nose  or  chin,  emphasize 
I a hairdo  or  baldness,  or  exaggerate  someone’s  large  belly  or  big  ears. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  4 


1.  Which  selections  did  you  connect  with  most  strongly?  Did  you  find  some  of  the  selections 
informative?  Did  you  find  others  entertaining?  Did  some  of  them  evoke  an  emotional  response? 

2.  a.  and  b.  Many  people  find  poetry  the  most  challenging,  but  poetry  can  also  evoke  the  strongest 
emotions.  Some  people  prefer  fiction  to  non-fiction;  others  like  factual,  informative  articles  and 
books.  Whatever  your  preference,  remember  that  you’ll  find  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and  writing 
styles  in  all  genres. 

3.  Here  are  some  comprehension  strategies  that  you  might  have  thought  of: 

• Find  a quiet  place  to  read  where  you  won’t  be  interrupted  or  distracted. 

• Adjust  your  reading  rate  (speed)  according  to  your  purpose  and  the  text.  At  times,  you  may 
want  to  skim  material  to  locate  particular  information;  on  other  occasions,  you  may  need  to 
read  slowly  and  carefully. 

• Pause  occasionally  (for  example,  at  the  end  of  a paragraph,  stanza,  or  segment)  to  monitor 
your  reading  comprehension.  Reread  sentences  or  passages  if  you  don’t  understand  them. 

• Use  a dictionary  to  learn  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words. 

• Ask  questions  and  make  predictions  as  you  read.  Then  pause  when  appropriate  to  see 
whether  you  can  answer  the  question  or  whether  your  predictions  were  right. 

• If  you’re  reading  something  that  you  want  to  remember,  make  notes  as  you  read. 

• Pause  to  visualize  descriptive  passages. 

4.  After  you’ve  finished  reading  a text,  here  are  some  post-reading  strategies  that  will  help  your 
reading  comprehension: 

• Discuss  the  text  with  a partner  or  group. 

• Reread  the  notes  you’ve  made,  or  take  a few  moments  to  write  a journal  entry  on  the  text. 

• Reread  parts  of  the  text  that  were  most  appealing  or  most  challenging. 

• Copy  significant  quotations  from  the  text  into  a notebook. 

• Respond  to  the  text  by  creating  a visual  representing  some  of  the  ideas  or  images. 
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5.  Here’s  an  example  of  a student’s  chart. 


Genre 

Strategies  That  Help  Me 

Comprehend  This  Type  of  Text 

Poetry 

• Read  slowly.  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Pause  at  punctuation  marks. 

Don’t  pause  at  the  end  of  lines  that  have  no  punctuation. 

• Pay  attention  to  the  title.  It  may  indicate  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

• Remember  that  poets  often  use  figurative  language — language  that 
isn’t  meant  to  be  interpreted  literally. 

• Watch  for  comparisons,  repetition,  and  possible  symbolism. 

• If  the  poet  uses  a speaker,  try  to  determine  who  the  speaker  is 
(age,  gender,  and  situation). 

• Think  about  the  poet’s  word  choices.  What  tone  (attitude  toward  the 
subject)  is  revealed?  What  mood  is  created?  How  does  the  imagery 
make  you  feel? 

Drama 

• Most  plays  contain  information  at  the  beginning  that  helps  you 
understand  the  setting  and  context  (where  and  when  the  play  takes 
place;  prior  events).  If  you’re  reading  an  excerpt  (a  piece  of  a text), 
you  need  to  pay  attention  to  this  information  to  understand  the  part 
you’re  reading. 

• The  stage  directions  provide  useful  information  so  that  you  can 
visualize  what  the  actors  are  doing — their  body  language  and 
gestures,  their  actions,  as  well  as  their  entrances  and  exits. 

• Be  aware  that  scene  changes  usually  signal  changes  in  a 
time  or  place. 

• When  actors  enter  and  exit  the  stage,  they  may  be  included  or 
excluded  from  conversations  and  events.  As  a reader,  you  may  know 
more  than  some  of  the  characters.  Think  about  what  the  important 
characters  don’t  know  or  see  and  why  this  information  is  being 
withheld  from  them. 

Fiction 

(Stories  and  Noveis) 

• Authors  reveal  characters  directly  and  indirectly.  Try  to  understand  the 
personalities,  behaviour,  and  motives  of  the  characters. 

• Think  about  where  and  when  the  story  takes  place.  How  does  the 
setting  affect  the  story? 

• Notice  how  the  author  develops  the  plot  and  conflict.  Be  alert  for 
foreshadowing. 

• Watch  for  verbal  and  situational  irony. 

• Think  about  the  author’s  point  of  view.  What  does  the  point  of  view 
enable  you  to  understand?  What  does  the  point  of  view  prevent  you 
from  knowing? 

Non-Fiction 

(Articies,  Essays,  Reports) 

• Determine  the  main  idea  or  thesis. 

• Think  about  how  the  author  supports  or  develops  the  main  idea.  Does 
the  author  use  anecdotes,  reasons,  statistics,  descriptions,  or 
quotations  from  interviews? 

• What  is  the  author’s  tone?  For  example,  is  the  author  being  serious, 
humorous,  ironic,  or  satirical? 
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6.  Personal  response  to  a text  depends  on  your  age,  gender,  education,  knowledge,  values,  and  life 
experience.  Since  no  two  people  are  exactly  alike,  personal  responses  vary  considerably.  Even  your 
own  personal  response  to  a text  might  be  different  in  a few  years  after  you’ve  gained  more 
knowledge  and  experience. 

7.  When  you  responded  to  “Garson,”  you  might  have  thought  about  the  idea  of  rivalry  between 
friends.  Or  you  might  have  focused  on  the  bullying  theme  in  the  story.  You  might  have  written 
about  the  way  you  felt  when  you  read  this  memoir.  Maybe  you  responded  by  relating  a personal 
experience  of  your  own,  or  by  discussing  your  observations  of  children’s  behaviour. 

8.  When  you  respond  critically  to  a text,  you  focus  on  the  text  itself.  You  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
text  and  the  way  it  has  been  written.  In  “Garson,”  you  might  have  thought  about  the  narrator’s 
feelings  toward  Garson,  the  narrator’s  behaviour  toward  the  boy  who  was  different,  or  the  imagery 
that  the  author  uses  to  describe  the  situation.  You  might  have  discussed  the  ending  and  the  theme 
of  the  memoir. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  You  may  be  able  to  pass  a final  exam  without  studying,  but  you’re  unlikely  to  do  well  on  it. 
Spending  some  time  on  review  could  improve  your  mark  considerably.  Studying  with  friends  may 
be  fun,  but  you  may  not  accomplish  very  much.  Finally,  leaving  your  review  until  the  night  before 
the  test  is  a dangerous  habit.  When  you  discover  how  much  you  have  to  do,  you’ll  either  give  up  in 
despair  or  work  far  too  late.  Then  you’ll  be  tired  the  next  day  instead  of  being  alert  and  confident. 

2.  Jeremy  may  think  he’s  alert  late  at  night,  but  in  fact,  his  body  is  beginning  to  relax,  and  so  is  his 
brain.  Studying  after  midnight  isn’t  likely  to  produce  very  good  results. 

3.  What  strategies  did  you  think  of?  Here  are  some  suggestions: 


Visual  Text 

Strategies  That  I Can  Use  to  ^ 

Interpret  This  Type  of  Text 

Cartoon 

• Think  about  the  cartoonist’s  purpose  and  main  idea. 

• What  details  and  techniques  does  the  cartoonist  use  to  develop  the  idea? 

Photograph 

• Determine  the  main  idea. 

• What  mood  is  created,  and  how  is  it  created? 

• How  does  the  composition  of  the  photograph  develop  the  idea?  What’s  in  the 
foreground  and  background?  What  is  included  and  excluded? 

• What  photographic  techniques  have  been  used  to  present  the  main  idea? 

Drawing 

• What  mood  is  created,  and  how  is  it  created? 

• What  details  and  techniques  does  the  artist  use  to  develop  the  idea? 

4.  What  tips  did  you  come  up  with?  What  mistakes  did  you  make  in  your  Assignment  Booklets? 
What  improvements  can  you  make  when  you  answer  questions  on  your  final  exams?  Remember 
if  you  need  help,  contact  your  teacher. 
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Section  4:  Lesson  2 


1. 

c 

8. 

d 

2. 

a 

9. 

d 

3. 

c 

10. 

a 

4. 

b 

11. 

a 

5. 

c 

12. 

c 

6. 

c 

13. 

c 

7. 

b 

14. 

b 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 


1.  a.  Although  this  answer  is  essentially  correct,  no  details  have  been  given  to  support  the  answer, 
b.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

• The  first  sentence  contains  the  answer  to  the  question. 

• The  second  sentence  supports  the  answer  with  details  and  a quotation. 

• The  last  sentence  concludes  the  response  by  emphasizing  the  ideas  of  love  and  need. 


i2.  Did  you  begin  by  answering  the  question  in  your  first  sentence?  Did  you  include  quotations  from 
the  poem  as  examples?  Here’s  a possible  answer  to  this  question: 

Joan  Bond  uses  contrasting  imagery  in  this  poem  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  time.  In  the  past, 
i the  parent  read  magazines,  did  cross  stitch,  and  watched  late  night  movies  on  television  while  the 
I child  took  ballet  lessons,  did  research  in  a library,  and  went  on  dates.  In  the  present,  the  frail, 

elderly  parent  sits  in  a rocking  chair  and  has  difficulty  moving:  “you  rise  / leaning  all  your  years  on 
the  shaky,  wooden  cane  / and  curl  your  bone-thin  fingers  over  my  hand.”  Time  has  changed  both 
the  child  and  the  parent;  now  the  mature  child  must  wait  for  the  parent. 

J.  a.  What  details  and  techniques  did  you  think  of?  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• Composition.  The  repetition  of  square  shapes  in  the  theatre  seats,  doors,  and  windows, 
and  the  straight  lines  of  the  balcony,  lights,  and  aisle  contrast  with  and  emphasize  the 
people. 

• Focus.  The  viewer  is  first  drawn  to  the  people  in  the  “sea”  of  seats  and  then  attention 

I shifts  to  the  person  on  the  stool  in  the  foreground. 

I • Lighting.  The  photograph  is  somewhat  shadowy  but  with  strong  lighting  on  the  people  in 

I the  audience.  The  actor  is  not  yet  in  the  spotlight.  The  lighting  creates  a feeling  of 

I anticipation— waiting  for  the  show  to  begin. 

I • Camera  angle.  The  photograph  is  taken  straight  on. 

• Viewpoint.  The  photographer  has  taken  the  picture  from  the  stage  looking  out  to  the 
audience,  thereby  giving  viewers  a very  different  perspective. 
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b.  The  following  is  one  student’s  response: 


This  photograph  presents  contrasts  and  unexpectedness.  First  there  are  the  obvious 
contrasts  portrayed  by  the  lighting  and  the  composition  of  the  photograph.  The  bright  lights 
of  the  background  contrast  sharply  with  the  dim  lighting  on  stage.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  image  of  the  audience  sitting  in  the  dark  watching  actors  on  a well-lit  stage.  The 
square  shapes  of  the  seats  and  the  windows,  and  the  straight  lines  created  by  the  lighting 
contrast  with  the  images  of  the  people. 

The  couple  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  seats  convey  a sense  of  expectation  or  anticipation 
of  something  enjoyable.  That  they  are  the  only  people  in  the  audience  suggests  they  have 
arrived  early  and  are  eager  to  be  entertained.  Although  the  couple  are  in  the  background, 
as  audiences  usually  are,  they  appear  to  be  central  to  the  picture.  They  are  sitting  in  bright 
light.  The  viewer’s  eye  is  drawn  to  them.  This  is  in  contrast  to  most  images  of  a theatre 
where  the  viewer’s  eye  is  drawn  to  the  stage. 

The  posture  of  the  actor  on  the  stool — somewhat  slumped,  head  bent,  leaning  on  his  hand— 
suggests  that  he  is  discouraged  or  in  despair.  The  bright  papers  scattered  on  the  floor  add  to 
this  feeling.  Is  he  acting  or  is  he  really  upset?  Again,  the  image  is  rather  unusual.  Generally, 
the  expressions  on  the  face  on  an  actor  help  to  convey  messages  to  the  viewer.  In  this  case 
the  viewer  cannot  see  the  actor’s  face. 

The  viewpoint  that  the  photographer  has  chosen  is  unexpected  because  we  are  seeing  the 
theatre  from  the  stage  rather  than  from  the  audience.  This  gives  the  viewer  a feeling  of  being 
a part  of  the  production. 

Did  you  notice  how  the  student  connects  the  ideas  and  techniques  in  the  photo  with  a 

discussion  of  the  unusual  view  of  the  theatre? 


4.  What  details  would  you  refer  to?  Here  are  some  ideas: 

• the  setting — “an  intensely  cold  November  day  with  a biting  wind”;  the  world  is  a very 
unfriendly  place  to  the  homeless  in  this  type  of  weather 


the  appearance  of  the  homeless  man,  “wearing  endless  layers  of  clothing,”  thin  and  filthy 

the  man’s  appreciation  of  the  coffee  and  the  pizza:  “He  ate  unusually  slowly,  savouring 
every  bite.” 

the  narrator’s  view  that  pizza  is  “an  inexpensive  supper,”  a “matter-of-fact  thing  that  has  no 
significance  whatever” 

the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  narrator:  the  homeless  man  became  a “human  being”  not  juj 
a “lost  cause” 
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5.  What  literature  did  you  think  of?  Were  you  able  to  refer  to  the  novel  or  film  that  you  studied?  In 
Bethune,  Bethune’s  values  and  beliefs  about  medicine  and  caring  for  the  poor  were  significantly 
different  from  those  of  his  wife  and  his  colleagues.  The  short  story  “The  Fun  They  Had”  compares 
the  differences  in  attitudes  and  toward  education  between  the  present  and  the  future.  The  poem 
“Warren  Pryor”  deals  with  the  difference  in  values  between  the  parents  and  the  son.  In  the  article 
“The  Dignity  of  Work,”  author  Charles  Finn  comments  on  the  differences  in  values  between 
working  class  people  and  others. 

For  your  exam,  you  should  be  prepared  to  refer  to  two  pieces  of  literature  and  discuss  each  one  in  a 
few  sentences. 


6.  Which  texts  did  you  think  of  that  show  characters  in  difficult  situations?  No  doubt,  you  could  refer 
to  the  novel  you  studied.  You  also  could  refer  to  Norman  Bethune’s  dilemmas.  Some  of  the  stories 
I that  show  characters  in  difficulty  include  “Supertoys  Last  All  Summer  Long,”  “Two  Fishermen,”  and 

I “Just  Once.”  You  could  also  refer  to  Warren  Pryor’s  dilemma  in  the  poem  “Warren  Pryor”  and  the 

! parent’s  dilemma  in  “To  a Daughter  Leaving  Home.” 

|;  7.  Using  two  or  three  texts  from  question  6,  you  should  be  able  to  create  a web  to  generate  ideas  for 
this  question.  Which  texts  did  you  select?  Here’s  a sample  of  a web: 


Warren  Pryor  hates  working  iri 
the  bank  but  continues  to  do 
so  because  he  doesn’t  want 
to  disappoint  his  parents. 


Norman  Bethune  knows  that  low- 
income  families  need  his  care,  but  his 
wife  wants  him  to  be  respectable  and 
wealthy.  Later,  in  China,  he  wants  to 
help  the  Chinese  soldiers,  but  he  has 
no  supplies  or  trained  assistants. 


Characters  in 
Difficult  Situations. 


David  (“Supertoys”)  wants  I 
mother’s  love,  but  he  senses  that 
she  doesn’t  really  care  about  him. 
David  isn’t  sure  if  he’s  a real  boy 
^r  just  a toy  like  his  teddy  b 


Michael  (“Two  Fishermen”)  would' 
like  to  help  Smitty  and  save  him 
from  the  crowd,  but  Michael  is  afraid 
that  he’ll  lose  his  reputation  and  his 
prospects  for  a job  in  a big  city. 


L What  information  do  you  think  the  school  principals  and  teachers  would  need?  Here  are  some  ideas: 

I • the  purpose  of  the  open  house 

• the  time  and  place 

• specific  events  that  are  planned  during  the  day  (demonstrations  and  displays) 

' • what  students  will  see  on  their  tours  (e.g.,  science  labs,  computer  labs,  CTS  facilities) 

• what  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  lunch  for  the  students 
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I, 


9.  a.  Although  this  letter  fulfills  the  basic  purpose,  it  could  contain  more  details  about  the  planned 
activities.  It  could  also  explain  what  the  principals  should  do  to  register  their  students  for  the 
open  house  and  include  a phone  number  in  case  there  are  questions. 

b.  Did  you  notice  that  this  student  didn’t  include  the  complete  date  in  the  address  and  the  postal 
code?  The  student  also  should  have  used  a colon  in  the  greeting:  Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  Also, 
letters  must  be  signed— though  on  the  Diploma  Exam,  you’ll  be  asked  to  use  a fictitious  name 
so  that  you  don’t  identify  yourself. 

c.  Did  you  notice  that  these  words  were  misspelled:  principles  should  be  principals;  fasilities 
should  be  facilities;  you're  (in  the  third  paragraph)  should  be  your;  sincerly  should  be  sincerely. 
As  well,  the  first  sentence  in  the  letter  contains  a comma  fault.  A period  should  be  used  instead 
of  a comma  before  the  word  all.  The  word  high  should  be  capitalized  because  it  is  part  of  the 
school’s  name.  Finally,  the  last  sentence  should  have  a comma  after  the  word  house  because 
two  sentences  are  being  joined  with  the  conjunction  and  to  form  a compound  sentence. 

Here’s  an  example  of  another  response  to  this  question.  Can  you  see  why  this  one  would  earn  a 
better  mark  than  the  first  one? 


Lakeview  High  School 
432  Park  Crescent 
Lakeview,  Alberta  T6R  IPl 
September  13,  2003 

Principals 

County  of  Lakeview  Junior  High  Schools 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

I am  writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Lakeview  High  School  Students’  Union.  Our  school  is  hosting 
an  open  house  for  all  grade  9 students  in  the  county  of  Lakeview,  during  Education  Week,  on 
November  19,  from  9:00  a. m. -3:00  p.m.  There  will  be  a tour  of  the  school,  and  other  events  have 
been  planned  as  well.  We  would  like  to  invite  you  and  your  grade  9 class  to  come  and  take  part  in 
this  event. 

The  day  will  begin  by  the  high  school  students  of  our  school  taking  small  groups  of  grade  9 
students  on  a tour  of  the  high  school.  This  tour  will  include  the  cafeteria,  library,  gymnasium,  and 
classrooms.  When  going  along  the  tour  the  students  will  be  told  about  the  classes,  and  they  will 
meet  with  the  teachers.  When  touring  the  gym,  they  will  be  able  to  have  a look  at  the  sports 
programs  offered,  such  as,  volleyball,  basketball,  baseball,  badminton,  track  and  field,  and  see 
what  interests  them  most.  There  are  many  programs  offered  at  the  school  in  practically  every  area. 
There  is  a band,  choir,  outdoor  education  club,  poetry  club  and  drama  club.  The  students  will  be 
told  what  these  programs  are  about  and  be  able  to  see  how  they  are  run.  The  tour  should  end  at 
about  eleven  a.m.  and  then  the  group  can  go  to  the  cafeteria  for  lunch,  and  question  their  leader 
about  anything  else  they  wish  to  know. 
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For  the  afternoon  the  teachers  have  planned  special  activities  having  to  do  with  the  courses  they 
teach.  At  this  time  the  group  can  decide  together  what  interested  them  most  in  the  morning  tour, 
go  to  these  classrooms  and  take  part  in  the  activities  with  the  teacher.  An  example  would  be  that 
our  drama  teacher  has  put  skits  together  that  the  group  will  have  to  act  out  together  in  front  of 
some  of  the  other  groups,  and  our  science  teacher  put  some  lab  experiments  together  that  the 
group  can  do.  The  day  will  end  with  a presentation  from  our  high  school  principal  in  the  gymnasium 
and  a slide  show  about  the  school. 

We  hope  to  have  your  support  in  making  this  event  successful  by  having  you  and  your  grade  9 
class  as  our  guests.  I have  included  a stamped  addressed  envelope  for  your  reply.  If  you  plan  on 
attending,  please  send  a list  of  names  from  of  your  grade  9 class  along  with  your  response.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  concerns,  please  contact  the  school  office  at  555-1234. 

Sincerely, 

Colleen  Friesen 

Secretary,  Lakeview  High  School  Students’  Union 


Section  4:  Lesson  4 

't’here  are  no  suggested  responses  for  this  lesson. 
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